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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. In 
11 vols.; Vol. XI. Part I. Essays on Bal- 
lad Poetry, and Introductions. Edinburgh, 
1830, Cadell and Co. : London, Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

An animated literary auto-biography, and by 

Sir Walter Scott. at a mass of interest 
lies in those few words! from the country book- 
club, that hurries its bookseller with orders for 
the last volume of Memoirs, to the London 
drawing-room, crowding to gaze on the lion 
of the night, the same passion of individual. 
ising our previous idea of a great man predo- 
minates. ether it is that curiosity inherent 
in our nature, or, to subtilise a little, that level. 
ling spirit which would fain believe that a dis- 
play of the same weaknesses, passions, hopes, 
and fears, makes our idol one with ourselves, — 
we have not time to analyse; but certain it is, 
that the diorama which brings before us actual 
scenes of the author’s life, is one of our most 
popular exhibitions. Denon’s talents for tell- 
ing a story are said to have been such, that 
Napoleon was wont to interrupt an unhappy 
narrator with, “* 4h, Denon, contez nous cela!”’ 
This peculiar talent—this natural honey-drop- 
ping from the lip—Scott possesses in perfec- 
tion ; and the history of his poetical career, as 
developed in a series of introductions to his 
various works, makes this a truly delightful 
volume. But his own account confirms what 
was always our opinion,—that he only (like 
Wordsworth) wanted some strong passion to 
have given his pages the last touch of poetical 
perfection: he has been the Lucullus of litera- 
ture—he conquered, and then enjoyed; he has 
led a life of pleasant study and social inter- 
course ; and if his heroes are scarcely ever ter- 
rible in the conflict of passionate feelings, it is 
because these feelings found no original cause, 
no answering tone, in his own mind. But in 
all other qualities, how large is his portion ! 
His descriptions are fairy wands, that call up 
the scene before you ; his narrative is dramatic 
in its power, and—but who ever took up a 
volume of his without reading, or read without 
remembering? Like Prospero, we bury our 
book, and break our rod of criticism, in his 
favour : let him speak for himself. 

_ “My birth, without giving the least preten- 
sion to distinction, was that of a gentleman, 
and connected me with several respectable fa- 
milies and accomplished persons. My educa- 
tion had been a good one, although I was de- 
prived of its full benefit by indifferent health, 
just at the period when I ought to have been 
most sedulous in improving it. The young 
men with whom I was brought up, and lived 
most familiarly, were those who, from oppor- 
tunities, birth, and talents, might be expected 
to make the greatest advances in the profession 
to which we were all destined ; and I have the 
pleasure still to preserve my youthful intimacy 
with no inconsiderable number of them, whom 
their merit has carried forward to the highest 
honours of their profession, Neither was I in 





a situation to be embarrassed by the res angusta 
domi, which might have otherwise interrupted 
my progress in a profession in which progress 
is proverbially slow. I enjoyed a moderate 
degree of business for my standing, and the 
friendship of more than one person of consi- 
deration efficiently disposed to aid my views in 
life. The private fortune, also, which I might 
expect, and finally inherited, from my family, 
did not, indeed, amount to affluence, but placed 
me considerably beyond all apprehension of 
want. I mention these particulars merely be- 
cause they are true. Many better men than 
myself have owed their rise from indigence and 
obscurity to their own talents, which were, 
doubtless, much more adequate to the task of 
raising them than any which I possess. Al- 
though it would be absurd and ungracious in 
me to deny that I owe to literature many 
marks of distinction to which I could not other- 
wise have aspired, and particularly that of se- 
curing the acquaintance, and even the friend- 
ship, of many remarkable persons of the age, 
to whom I might not otherwise have made my 
way; it would, on the other hand, be ridiculous 
to affect gratitude to the public favour, either 
for my position in society, or the means of sup- 
porting it with decency,—matters which had 
been otherwise secured under the usual chances 
of human affairs. Thus much I have thought 
it necessary to say upon a subject which is, 
after all, of very little consequence to any one 
but myself. I proceed to detail the circum- 
stances which engaged me in literary pursuits. 
During the last ten years of the eighteenth 
century, the art of poetry was at a remarkably 
low ebb in Britain. Hayley, to whom fashion 
had some years before ascribed a higher degree 
of reputation than posterity has confirmed, had 
now lost his reputation for talent, though he 
still lived admired and respected as an amiable 
and accomplished man. The Bard of Memory 
slumbered on his laurels, and he of Hope had 
scarce begun to attract his share of public at- 
tention. Cowper, a poet of deep feeling and 
bright genius, was dead ; and, even while alive, 
the hypochondria, which was his mental ma- 
lady, impeded his popularity. Burns, whose 
genius our southern neighbours could hardly 
yet comprehend, had long confined himself to 
song-writing. Names which are now known 
and distinguished wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, were then only beginning to 
be mentioned ; and, unless among the small 
number of persons who habitually devote a 
part of their leisure to literature, those of 
Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, were but 
little known. The realms of Parnassus, like 
many a kingdom at the period, seemed to lie 
open to the first bold invader, whether he 
should be a daring usurper, or could shew a 
legitimate title of sovereignty.” 

An interesting view of German literature 
follows, and he proceeds to its influence on 
himself. 

“ In Edinburgh, where the remarkable 
coincidence between the German language and 
that of the Lowland Scottish encouraged 





young men to approach this newly discovered 
spring of literature, a class was formed, of six 
or seven intimate friends, who proposed to 
make themselves acquainted with the German 
language. They were in the habit of living 
much together, and the time they spent in this 
new study was felt as a period of great amuse- 
ment. One source of this diversion was the 
laziness of one of their number, the present 
author, who, averse to the necessary toil of 
grammar and its rules, was in the practice of 
fighting his way to the knowledge of the 
German by his acquaintance with the Scottish 
and Anglo-Saxon dialects, and, of course, fre- 
quently committed blunders, which were not 
lost on his more accurate and more studious 
companions. A more general source of amuse- 
ment, was the despair of the teacher, on finding 
it impossible to extract from his Scottish stu- 
dents the degree of sensibility necessary, as he 
thought, to enjoy the beauties of the author to 
whom he considered it proper first to introduce 
them. We were desirous to penetrate at once 
into the recesses of the Teutonic literature, 
and were ambitious of perusing Goethé and 
Schiller, and others whose fame had been 
sounded by MacKenzie. Dr. Willich, (a me- 
dical gentleman), who was our teacher, was 
judiciously disposed to commence our studies 
with the more simple diction of Gesner, and 
prescribed to us ‘ The Death of Abel,’ as the 
production from which our German tasks were 
to be drawn. The pietistic style of this author 
was ill adapted to attract young persons of our 
age and disposition. We could no more sym- 
pathise with the overstrained oe of 
Adam and his family, than we could have had 
a fellow-feeling with the jolly Faun of the 
same author, who broke his beautiful jug, and 
then made a song on it which might have 
affected all Staffordshire. Tosum up the dis- 
tresses of Dr. Willich, we, with one consent, 
voted Abel an insufferable bore, and gave the 
pre-eminence, in point of masculine character, 
to his brother Cain, or even to Lucifer himself. 
When these jests, which arose out of the 
sickly monotony and affected ecstasies of the 
poet, failed to amuse us, we had for our enter- 
tainment the unutterable sounds manufactured 
by a Frenchman, our fellow-student, who, 
with the economical purpose of learning two 
languages at once, was endeavouring to acquire 
German, of which he knew nothing, by means 
of English, concerning which he was nearly as 
ignorant. Heaven only knows the notes which 
he uttered, in attempting, with unpractised 
organs, to imitate the gutturals of these two 
intractable languages. At length, in the midst 
of much laughing and little study, most of us 
acquired some knowledge, more or less exten- 
sive, of the German language, and selected for 
ourselves, some in the philosophy of Kant, 
some in the more animated works of the Ger. 
man dramatists, specimens more to our taste 
than ‘ The Death of Abel.’” 

His friendship with Lewis is another link in 
his progress; we cannot omit the following 
extract, 
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*¢ T had, indeed, tried the metrical transla- 
tions which were occasionally recommended to 
us at the High School. I got credit for at- 
tempting to do what was enjoined, but very little 
for the mode in which the task was performed ; 
and I used to feel not a little mortified when 
my versions were placed in contrast with others 
of admitted merit. At one period of my 
schoolboy days I was so far left to my own 
desires as to become guilty of verses on a 
thunder-storm, which were much approved of, 
until a malevolent critic sprung up, in the 
shape of an apothecary’s blue-buskined wife, 
who affirmed that my most sweet poetry was 
stolen from an old magazine. I never forgave 
the imputation, and even now I acknowledge 
some resentment against the poor woman’s 
memory. She indeed accused me unjustly, 
when she said I had stolen my brooms ready 
made; but as I had, like most premature poets, 
copied all the words and ideas of which my 
verses consisted, she was so far right, that there 
was not an original word or thought in the whole 
six lines. I made one or two faint attempts at 
verse, after I had undergone this sort of daw- 
plucking at the hands of the apothecary’s wife ; 
but some friend or other always advised me to 
put my verses in the fire, and, like Dorax in 
the play, I submitted, though ‘ with a swell- 
ing heart.’ In short, excepting the usual 
tribute to a mistress’s eyebrow, which is the 
language of passion rather than poetry, I had 
not for ten years indulged the wish to couple 
so much as Jove and dove, when, finding Lewis 
in possession of so much reputation, and con- 
ceiving that, if I fell behind him in poetical 
powers, I considerably exceeded him in general 
information, I suddenly took it into my head 
to attempt the style by which he had raised 
himself to fame.” 

Glenfinlas and the Eve of St. John were 
written about this time. 

‘** Thus I was set up for a poet, like a ar 
who has got two ballads rage the eer 
upon; and I hastened to make the round of all 
my acquaintances, shewing my precious wares 
and requesting criticism—a boon which no au- 
thor asks in vain. For it may be observed, 
that, in the fine arts, those who are in no re- 
spect able to produce any specimens themselves, 
hold themselves not the less entitled to decide 
upon the works of authors ; and justly, no doubt, 
to a certain de ; for the merits of composi- 
tion produced for the express purpose of pleasing 
the world at large, can only be judged of by 
the opinion of individuals ; and perhaps, as in 
the case of Moliére’s old woman, the less sophis- 
ticated the person consulted, so much the better. 
But I was ignorant, at the time I speak of, that 
though the applause of the many may justly 
appreciate the general merits of a piece, it is 
not so safe to submit such a performance to the 
more minute criticism of the same individuals, 
when each, in turn, having seated himself in 
the censor’s chair, has placed his mind in a cri- 
tical attitude, and delivered his opinion senten- 
tiously and ea cathedré. General applause was 
in almost every case freely tendered ; but the 
abatements in the way of proposed alterations 
and corrections were cruelly puzzling. It was 
in vain the young author, listening with becom- 
ing modesty, and with a natural wish to please, 
cut and carved, tinkered and coopered, upon 
his unfortunate t was in vain that 
he placed, displaced, replaced, and misplaced ; 
every one of his advisers was displeased with 
the concessions made to his co-assessors, and 
the author was blamed by some one, in almost 
every case, for having made two holes in at- 
tempting to patch up one. At last, after 
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thinking seriously on the subject, I wrote out 
a fair copy (of Glenfinlas, I think), and marked 
all the various corrections which been pro- 
posed. On the whole, I found that I had been 
required to alter every verse, almost every 
line; and the only stanzas of the whole ballad 
which escaped criticism were such as neither 
could be termed good nor bad, speaking of them 
as poetry, but were of a mere commonplace 
character, absolutely necessary for conducting 
the business of the tale. This unexpected re- 
sult, after about a fortnight’s anxiety, led me 
to adopt a rule from which I have seldom de- 
parted during more than thirty years of literary 
life. When a friend, whose judgment I re- 
spect, has decided, and upon good advisement 
told me, that a manuscript was worth nothing, 
or at least possessed no redeeming qualities 
sufficient to atone for its defects, I have gene- 
rally cast it aside; but I am little in the cus- 
tom of paying attention to minute criticisms, 
or of offering such to any friend who may do 
me the honour to consult me. I am convinced 
that, in general, in removing even errors of a 
trivial or venial kind, the character of origi- 
nality is lost, which, upon the whole, may be 
that which is most valuable in the production. 
About the time that I shook hands with criti- 
cism, and reduced my ballads back to their 
original form, stripping them without remorse 
of those ‘ lendings’ which I had adopted at 
the suggestion of friends, an opportunity un- 
expectedly offered of introducing to the world 
what had hitherto been confined to a circle of 
friends. Lewis had announced a collection, 
first intended to bear the title of ‘ Tales of 
Terror,’ and afterwards ‘ Tales of Wonder,’ 
which last was finally adopted.” 

The following is the account of how he finally 
decided on pursuing the career of literature. 

“I¢ may be readily supposed that the at- 
tempts which I had made in literature had 
been unfavourable to my success at the bar. 
The goddess Themis is, at Edinburgh, and I 
suppose every where else, of a peculiarly jealous 
disposition. She will not readily consent to 
share her authority, and sternly demands from 
her votaries not only that real duty be carefully 
attended to and discharged, but that a certain 
air of business shall be observed even in the 
midst 4 total idleness. It is prudent, if not 
absolu’ necessary, in a young barrister, to 
appear completely engrossed by his profession ; 
however destitute of employment he may be, 
he ought to preserve, if possible, the appearance 
of full occupation. He should at least seem 

ually engaged among his law-papers, dust- 

8 them, as it were; and, as Ovid advises the 
al 


. Si nullus erit pulvis, tamen excute nullum. 
Perhaps such extremity of attention is more 
especially required, considering the great num- 
ber of counsellors who are called to the bar, and 
how very small a proportion of them are finally 
disposed, or find encouragement, to follow the 
law as a profession. Hence the number of de- 
serters is so t, that the least lingering look 
behind occasions a young novice to be set down 
as one of the intending fugitives. Certain it is, 
that the Scottish Themis was at this time pecu- 
liarly jealous of any flirtation with the Muses 
on the of those who had ranged themselves 
under her banners. This was probably owing 
to her consciousness of the superior attractions 
of her rivals. Of late, however, she has relaxed 
in some instances in this particular ; an eminent 
example of which has been shewn in the case 
of my friend, Mr. Jeffrey, who, after long con- 
ducting one of the most influential literary pe- 
riodicals of the age, with unquestionable ability, 











has been, by the general consent of his brethren, 
recently elected to be their Dean of Faculty, or 
President, being the highest acknowledgment 
of his professional talents which they had it in 
their power to offer. But this is an incident 
much beyond the ideas of a period of thirty 
years’ distance, when a barrister who really 
possessed any turn for lighter literature, was at 
as much pains to conceal it, as if it had in 
reality been something to be ashamed of ; and 
I could mention more than one instance in 
which literature and society have suffered loss, 
that jurisprudence might be enriched. Such, 
however, was not my case; for the reader will 
not wonder that my open interference with 
matters of light literature diminished my em- 
ployment in the weightier matters of the law. 
Nor did the solicitors, upon whose choice the 
counsel takes rank in his profession, do me less 
than justice by regarding others among my 
contemporaries as fitter to discharge the duty 
due to their clients, than a une man who 
was taken up with running after ballads, whe. 
ther Teutonic or national. My profession and 
I, therefore, came to stand nearly upon the 
footing on which honest Slender consoled him. 
self with having established with Mistress Anne 
Page: ‘ There was no great love between us 
at the beginning, and it pleased Heaven to de- 
crease it on farther acquaintance.’ I became 
sensible that the time was come when I must 
either buckle myself resolutely to the ‘ toil by 
day, the lamp by night,’ renouncing all the 
Delilahs of my imagination, or bid adieu to the 
profession of the law, and hold another course. 
I confess my own inclination revolted from the 
more severe choice, which might have been 
deemed by many the wiser alternative. As my 
transgressions had been numerous, my repent- 
ance must have been signalised by unusual 
sacrifices. I ought to have mentioned, that, 
since my fourteenth or fifteenth year, my health, 
originally delicate, had become extremely ro. 
bust. From infancy I had laboured under the 
infirmity of a severe lameness, but, as I believe 
is usually the case with men of spirit who suffer 
under personal inconveniencies of this nature, 
I had, since the improvement of my health, in 
defiance of this incapacitating circumstance, dis. 
tinguished myself by the endurance of toil on 
foot or horseback, having often walked thirty 
miles a-day, and rode upwards of a hundred, 
without stopping. In this manner I made many 
pleasant journeys through parts of the country 
then not very accessible, gaining more amuse- 
ment and instruction than I have been able to 
acquire since I have travelled in a more commo- 
dious manner. I practised most sylvan sports, 
also, with some success, and with great delight. 
But these pleasures must have been all resigned, 
or used with great moderation, had I deter. 
mined to regain my station at the bar. It was 
even doubtful whether I could, with perfect 
character as a jurisconsult, retain a situation in 
a volunteer corps of cavalry, which I then held. 
The threats of invasion were at this time instant 
and menacing; the call by Britain on her chil- 
dren was universal, and was answered by many, 
who, like myself, consulted rather their will 
than their ability to bear arms. My services, 
however, were found useful in assisting to main- 
tain the discipline of the corps, being the point 
on which their constitution rendered them 
most amenable to military criticism. In other 
respects the squadron was a fine one, consisting 
of handsome men, well mounted and armed at 
their own expense. My attention to the corps 
took up a good deal of time ; and while rer 
pied many of the happiest hours of my life, i 
furnished an additional reason for my reluct- 
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ance again to encounter the severe course of 
study indispensable to success in the juridical 
profession. On the other hand, my father, 
whose feelings might have been hurt by my 
quitting the bar, had been for two or three 
years dead ; so that I had no control to thwart 
my own inclination; and my income being 
equal to all the comforts, and some of the 
elegancies, of life, I was not pressed to an 
irksome labour by necessity, that most power- 
ful of motives ; consequently, I was the more 
easily seduced to choose the employment which 
was most agreeable. This was yet the easier, 
that in 1800 I had obtained the preferment of 
Sheriff of Selkirkshire, about 3002. a-year in 
value, and which was the more agreeable to 
me, as in that county I had several friends 
and relations. But I did not abandon the 
profession to which I had been educated, 
without certain prudential resolutions, which, 
at the risk of some egotism, I will here men. 
tion; not without the hope that they may be 
useful to young persons who may stand in 
circumstances similar to those in which I then 
stood. In the first place, upon considering the 
lives and fortunes of persons who had given 
themselves up to literature, or to the task of 
pleasing the public, it seemed to me that the 
circumstances which chiefly affected their hap- 
piness and character were those from which 
Horace has bestowed upon authors the epithet 
of the irritable race. It requires no depth of 
philosophic reflection to perceive, that the 
petty warfare of Pope with the dunces of 
his period could not have been carried on 
without his suffering the most acute torture, 
such as a man must endure from musquitoes, 
by whose stings he suffers agony, although he 
can crush them in his grasp by myriads. Nor 
is it necessary to call to memory the many 
humiliating instances in which men of the 
greatest genius have, to avenge some pitiful 
quarrel, made themselves ridiculous during 
their lives, to become the still more degraded 
objects of pity to future times. Upon the 
whole, as I had no pretension to the genius 
of the distinguished persons who had fallen 
into such errors, I concluded there could be no 
occasion for imitating them in these mistakes, 
or what I considered as such ; and, in adopting 
literary pursuits as the principal occupation of 
my future life, I resolved, if possible, to avoid 
those weaknesses of temper which seemed to 
have most easily beset my more celebrated 
predecessors. With this view, it was my first 
resolution to keep, as far as was in my power, 
abreast of society ; continuing to maintain my 
place in general company, without yielding to 
the very natural temptation of narrowing my- 
self to what is called literary society. By doing 
80, I imagined I should escape the besetting 
sin of listening to language which, from one 
Motive or other, ascribes a very undue degree 
consequence to literary pursuits; as if they 
Were, indeed, the business, rather than the 
amusement of life. The opposite course can 
only be compared to the injudicious conduct of 
ot wae pampers himself with cordial and 
uscious draughts, until he is unable to endure 
Fholesome bitters. Like Gil Blas, therefore, 
1 resolved to stick by the society of my commis, 
instead of seeking that of a more literary cast ; 
and to maintain my general interest in what 
ha going on around me, reserving the man of 
— for the desk and the library. My second 
ae was a corollary from the first. I 
the pny that, without shutting my ears to 
oice of true criticism, I would pay no 
regard to that which assumes the form of 
‘ati, I therefore resolved to arm myself 


with the triple brass of Horace, against all 
the roving warfare of satire, parody, and 
sarcasm ; to laugh if the jest was a good 
one; or, if otherwise, to let it hum and buzz 
itself to sleep. It is to the observance of these 
rules (according to my best belief), that, after 
a life of thirty years engaged in literary la- 
bours of various kinds, I attribute my never 
having been entangled in any literary quarrel 
or controversy ; and, which is a more pleasing 
result, that I have been distinguished by the 
personal friendship of my most approved con- 
temporaries of all parties. I adopted, at the 
same time, another resolution, on which it 
may doubtless be remarked, that it was well 
for me that I had it in my power to do so, 
and that, therefore, it is a line of conduct 
which can be less generally applicable in other 
cases. Yet I fail not to record this part of my 
plan, convinced that, though it may not be in 
every one’s power to adopt exactly the same 
resolution, he may nevertheless, by his own 
exertions, in some shape or other, attain the 
object on which it was founded; namely, to 
secure the means of subsistence, without rely- 
ing exclusively on literary talents. In this 
respect, I determined that literature should be 
my staff, but not my crutch; and that the 
profits of my labour, however convenient 
otherwise, should not become necessary to 
my ordinary expenses. With this purpose I 
resolved, if the interest of my friends could 
so far favour me, to retire upon any of the 
respectable offices of the law, in which persons 
of that profession are glad to take refuge when 
they feel themselves, or are judged by others, 
incompetent to aspire to its higher offices and 
honours. Upon such an office an author might 
hope to retreat, without any perceptible alte- 
ration of circumstances, whenever the time 
should arrive that the public grew weary of 
his endeavours to please, or he himself should 
tire of the occupation of authorship. At this 
period of my life I possessed so many friends 
capable of assisting me in this object of ambi- 
tion, that I could hardly overrate my own 
prospects of obtaining the moderate prefer- 
ment to which I limited my wishes; and, in 
fact, I obtained, in no long period, the re- 
version of a situation which completely met 
them.” 

Speaking of the Lady of the Lake: “I re- 
member that ut the same time a friend 
started in to ‘ heeze up my hope,’ like the 
minstrel in the old song. He was bred a 
farmer, but a man of powerful understanding, 
natural good taste, and warm poetical feeling, 
perfectly competent to supply the wants of an 
imperfect or irregular education. He was a 
passionate admirer of field sports, which we 
often pursued together. As this friend hap- 
pened to dine with me at Ashiesteel one day, 
I took the opportunity of reading to him the 
first canto of the Lady of the Lake, in order to 
ascertain the effect the poem was likely to pro- 
duce upon a person who was but too favourable 
a representative of readers at large. It is, of 
course, to be supposed, that I determined ra- 
ther to guide my opinion by what my friend 
might appear to feel, than by what he might 
think fit to say. His reception of my recita- 
tion, or prelection, was rather singular. He 
placed his hand across his brow, and listened 
with great attention through the whole account 
of the stag-hunt, till the dogs threw themselves 
into the lake to follow their master, who em- 
barks with Ellen Douglas. He then started 
up with a sudden exclamation, struck his hand 
on the table, and declared, in a voice of censure 
calculated for the occasion, that the dogs must 
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have been totally ruined by being permitted to 
take the water after such a severe chase. I 
own I was much encouraged by the species of 
reverie which had possessed so zealous a fol- 
lower of the sports of the ancient Nimrod, who 
had been completely surprised out of all doubts 
of the reality of the tale.” 

We shall conclude by collecting in a para- 
graph the various receipts of his poems :— 

“ The work brought out on the usual terms 
of division of profits between the author and 
publishers, was not long after purchased by 
them for 500/., to which Messrs. Longman and 
Co. afterwards added 100/. in their own unso- 
licited kindness, in consequence of the uncom. 
mon success of the work. It was handsomely 
given to supply the loss of a fine horse, which 
broke down suddenly while the author was 
riding with one of the worthy publishers. * * 
The publishers of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
emboldened by the success of that poem, will. 
ingly offered a thousand pounds for Marmion. 
The transaction being no secret, afforded Lord 
Byron, who was then at general war with all 
who blacked paper, an opportunity to include 
me in his satire, entitled English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. I never could conceive how 
an arrangement between an author and his 
publishers, if satisfactory to the persons con- 
cerned, could afford matter of censure to any 
third party. I had taken no unusual or unge- 
nerous means of enhancing the value of my 
merchandise, —I had never higgled a moment 
about the bargain, but accepted at once what 
I considered the handsome offer of my pub- 
lishers. These gentlemen, at least, were not 
of opinion that they had been taken advantage 
of in the transaction, which indeed was one 
of their own framing; on the contrary, the 
sale of the poem was so far beyond their 
expectation, as to induce them to supply the 
author’s cellars with what is always an accept- 
able present to a young Scottish housekeeper, 
namely, a hogshead of excellent claret.” 

We find, in spite of our columns, we must 
extract the account of his own change from 
poetry to prose—Rokeby. 

“* The cause of my failure had, however, a 
far deeper root. The manner, or style, which, 
by its novelty, attracted the public in an un- 
usual degree, had now, after having been three 
times before them, exhausted the patience of 
the reader, and began in the fourth to lose its 
charms. The reviewers may be said to have 
apostrophised the author in the language of 
Parnell’s Edwin :— 

* And here reverse the charm, he cries, 

And let it fairly now suffice, 

The gambol has been shewn.’ 
The licentious combination of rhymes, in a 
manner not perhaps very congenial to our lan- 
guage, had not been confined to the author. 
Indeed, in most similar cases, the inventors of 
such novelties have their reputation destroyed 
by their own imitators, as Acteon fell under 
his own dogs. The present author, like Boba- 
dil, had taught his trick of fence to a hundred 
gentlemen (and ladies) who could fence. very 
nearly, or quite, as well as himself. For this 
there was no 1cmedy; the harmony became 
tiresome and ordinary, and both the original 
inventor and his invention must have fallen 
into contempt, if he had not found out another 
road to public favour. What has been said of 
the metre only, must be considered to apply 
equally to the structure of the poem and of the 
style. The very best passages of any popular 
style are not, perhaps, susceptible of imitation, 
but they may be approached by men of talent ; 
and those who are less able to copy them, at 
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least lay hold of their peculiar features, so as 
to produce a burlesque instead of a serious copy. 
In either way, the effect of it is rendered cheap 
and common ; and, in the latter case, ridiculous 
to boot. The evil consequences to an author's 
reputation are at least as fatal as those which 
befall a composer, when his melody falls into 
the hands of the street ballad-singer. Of the 
unfavourable species of imitation, the author's 
style gave room to a very large number, owing 
to an appearance of facility to which some of 
those who used the measure unquestionably 
leaned too far. The effect of the more favour. 
able imitations, com by persons of talent, 
was almost equally unfortunate to the original 
minstrel, by shewing that they could overshoot 
him with his own bow. In short, the popularity 
which once attended the school, as it was called, 
was now fast decaying. Besides all this, to 
have kept his ground at the crisis when Rokeby 
appeared, its author ought to have put forth 
his utmost strength, and to have possessed at 
least aJl his original advantages, for a mighty 
and unexpected rival was advancing on the 
stage—a rival not in poetical powers only, but 
in that of attracting popularity, in which the 
ee writer had preceded better men than 
imself. The reader will easily see that Byron 
is here meant, who, after a little velitation of 
no great promise, now appeared as a serious 
candidate, in the First Canto of Childe Harold. 
I was astonished at the power evinced by that 
work, which neither the Hours of Idleness, nor 
the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, had 
prepared me to expect from its author. There 
was a depth in his thought, an eager abundance 
in his diction, which argued full confidence in 
the inexhaustible resources of which he felt 
himself possessed ; and there was some appear- 
ance of that labour of the file, which indicates 
that the author is conscious of the necessity of 
doing every justice to his work, that it may 
ass warrant. Lord Byron was also a travel- 
er, a man whose ideas were fired by having 
seen, in distant scenes of difficulty and danger, 
the places whose very names are recorded in 
our bosoms as the shrines of ancient poetry. 
For his own misfortune, perhaps, but certainly 
to the high increase of his poetical character, 
nature had mixed in Lord Byron’s system those 
passions which agitate the human heart with 
most violence, and which may be said to have 
hurried his bright career to an early close. 
There would have been little wisdom in mea- 
suring my force with so formidable an antago. 
nist; and I was as likely to tire of playing the 
second fiddle in the concert, as my audience of 
hearing me. Age also was advancing. I was 
growing insensible to those subjects of excita- 
tion by which youth is agitated. I had around 
me the most pleasant but least exciting of all 
society, that of kind friends and an affectionate 
family. My circle of employments was a nar- 
row one; it occupied me constantly, and it be- 
came daily more difficult for me to interest my- 
self in poetical composition :— 
* How happily the days of Thalaba went by !’ 
Yet, though conscious that I must be, in the 
opinion of good judges, inferior to the place I 
had for four or tive years held in letters, and 
feeling alike that the latter was one to which I 
had only a temporary right, I could not brook 
the idea of relinquishing literary occupation, 
which had been so long my chief employment. 
Neither was I disposed to choose the alterna- 
tive of sinking into a mere editor and com- 
mentator, though that was a species of labour 
which I had practised, and to which I was 
attached. But I could not endure to think 





do something of more importance. My inmost 
thoughts were those of the Trojan Captain in 
the galley race,— 

Non jam prima peto Mnestheus, neque vincere certo: 
ae Sr superent, quibus hoc, Neptune, 

Extremos pudeat rediisse: hoc vincite, cives, 

Et prohibete nefas.” 

Perhaps the most curious and marked traits 
in these memoirs of Sir Walter Scott are the 
total want of enthusiasm in his character, and 
the strong sense, the clear, worldly spirit of 
calculation displayed: he was the very man to 
get on in life. Our copious extracts will be 
their own excuse; and we can only say, amid 
our author’s many delightful works, this is one 
of his most delightful. Who is there but will 
be happy in this admission behind the inner 
veil of his private life ? 


the summit. Does the Member of the Uni. 
versity know that no such rock is found near 
the Viso, and that the crest of the pass is so 
mere a ridge, that fifty men could not be sta. 
tioned there at the same time, and that no site 
for an encampment exists on or near it? Po. 
lybius says, that the army encamped on the 
summit of the pass for two days. How does 
our “ learned Theban” try to get over this 
difficulty ?—by doing the very thing of which 
he accuses the authors of the Dissertation 
adapting the text of Polybius to his theory, 
and stating that the Carthaginians encamped 
about the summit of the pass of Monte Viso 
"Ewaraios 08 Siavious sis Tas barsghoras aro xart- 
oreurortdives, xa) duo nuigus reortusn— and on 
the ninth day, having completed his ascent to the 
summit of the pass, he encamped there, and 
remained two days ;”’ not about it, as our author 








Hannibal's Passage of the Alps. By a Mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge. Lon- 
don, 1830. Whittaker and Co. 

WE thought that the question of Hannibal’s 
passage had been settled—at least, we know 
that some persons who are considered as wise 
and learned have committed themselves by say- 
ing that De Luc, and Wickham and Cramer, 
by their investigations, and Brockedon by his 
Illustrations of the Passes of the Alps, had 
convinced them that it had been set at rest, 
and that the honour of the passage had re- 
mained with the Little St. Bernard. A new 
combatant, however, appears against all these, 
armed with a little Greek, and nothing else, 
to support his pretensions. His extreme igno- 
rance of the regions upon which he writes 
has betrayed him into the error of believing, 
that because he has drawn a red line over a 
map, and called it Hannibal’s route, it was just 
as easy for the army of Hannibal to have tra- 
versed the country which he fancies his map to 
represent; and, as he says, ‘‘ that the question 
to be discussed is not, what was the best or the 
worst, the longest or the shortest road,” he 
has amused us by adding another variety—an 
impracticable one. 

The author seems at once to have jumped to 
the conclusion, that every thing in Messrs. 
Wickham and Cramer’s Dissertation upon the 
Passage of Hannibal, must be wrong, because 
some rendering by them of the Greek text of 
Polybius into English does not agree with his 
notions. He might have had modesty enough 
to have entertained some doubt of his own. 
Those authors are distinguished as scholars, 
and, what is of more importance to the inquiry, 
they have actually examined and investigated, 
in repeated journeys, the various routes in the 
Alps, by which different authors have conjec- 
tured that Hannibal passed these mountains ; 
they have believed the account of Pelybius to 
be true; and they have found upon the Little 
St. Bernard only such localities as agree with 
the events related by Polybius. But our au- 
thor, who has brought to the inquiry something 
like the geography of a schoolboy, and not 
more than his Greek, has sought to destroy 
all the evidence of Wickham and Cramer by 
verbal criticisms alone, except upon the fact of 
the view of the plains of Italy from the Col 
de Viso, the pass which he advocates; but he 
seems to have forgotten that there were other 
and more important, because less equivocal, 
proofs to establish, than the view of Italy 
from the summit of the pass: a space must 
be discovered there large enough to encamp an 
army such as Hannibal’s, and a white rock 
must be found at the foot of the pass, where 
Hannibal could have protected the passage 


has rendered it, to serve his own purposes, but 
upon it: and it is worthy of remark, that the 
word Sx:gGorzs, used by Polybius for the summit 
of the pass, does not apply to the summit of the 
mountain; it is merely the highest part of the 
way over. But even the preposition about, thus 
falsely pressed into the new military service, will 
not assist the ‘“‘ Member” on the pass of the 
Viso; for there is no place on it, or near it, or 
about it, where the army of Hannibal could have 
encamped. The pass is over a narrow ridge, 
stretching like a wall between two mountains ; 
and in order to attain it, the traveller must 
climb over some beds of perpetual snow, by a 
path impracticable for mules. The passage of 
the Viso can only be made on foot; and from 
time immemorial until the end of the fifteenth 
century, it was only thus attainable. About 
the year 1480, however, a Marquess of Saluces, 
in whose territory the valley of the Po (which 
descends from the Monte Viso) lay, caused a 
road to be made to facilitate the commercial 
intercourse of his subjects with Dauphiny by 
mules across the Viso; and to avoid the ridge 
of the pass, he directed a road to be cut through 
the mountain, about 300 feet below it, and car- 
ried a gallery 230 feet long and 8 feet high 
and wide, from the side of Piedmont to the 
side of Dauphiny. Twenty years were spent 
in the formation of this mule-path, which has 
now been long destroyed ; and the ¢rou de tra- 
versette, the name by which the passage was 
known, has been for many years so completely 
closed up on both sides by the débris which 
have fallen from the mountain, that even its 
situation cannot now be traced: and this is the 
pass by which, in its primitive state, our author 
would have us believe that Hannibal, with his 
elephants, and horses, and beasts of burden, 
traversed, and upon which he encamped! Our 
Member of the University of Cambridge is evi 
dently unacquainted with the country which he 
describes, and seems to rely upon the Marquess 
of St. Simon’s authority for the practicability 
of the route of the Viso to Hannibal.* But of 
this the marquess appears to be as ignorant as 
himself. : bas la 
Though St. Simon,t+ in his Histoire dele 
* « i a pied, allant de vallée de 
qneune Dyed Ia vallée du P6 en Piedmont."— 
Topographie des Grandes Alpes, pat le Marquis de — 
Gen. Bourcet, in his Mémoires Militaires sur les Frontiers 
la France, mentions the impracticability of the passage = 
the Viso, before the was mate, = god hw 
Fina Pome oy Piedmont} snd his authority is the 
ett Sts ~~ 7 in history is no better ee > 
re .- re Gy pt phn never 
pase the Viso if contemporary historians and the — 
ogtaphical memoirs of his com — = 
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Guerre des Alpes, writes of the “ courses que 
j'ai faites entre Barcelonette et Briangon,” yet 
this no more proves his acquaintance with the 
pass of the Viso, than our author’s book proves 
that he ever wandered from the banks of the 
Cam. In the war of 1744, when St. Simon 
was engaged in the siege of Coni, he became 
aoquainted with the pass of the Argentiére, by 
which the army of Don Philip and the Prince 
of Conti passed into Piedmont: he had occa- 
sion in his marches to pass by the Col de Vars 
and by the valleys of the Durance and the 
Ubaye—but not by the Viso, which we feel 
convinced that he never saw, not only from his 
incomprehensible statements in page 32 of his 
preface, but from his doubt or denial of 
the only fact upon which the theory of the 
of the Viso by Hannibal rests—the view 
thence of the plains of Italy. Our author 
states this fact upon the authority of Brocke- 
don’s Passes of the Alps, but, with a disin- 
genuousness of purpose which deserves repro- 
bation, he quotes only a part of a sentence in 
which the impracticability of the pass of the Viso 
is shewn, though the plains can be seen from 
the Col, as if Brockedon advocated also the 
pass of the Viso to be the route of Hannibal ; 
whereas all the proofs which that author has 
collected tend directly to establish the passage 
of the Carthaginians by the Little St. Bernard ! 
But this is not the only misquotation which 
betrays either an intention to deceive, or an 
unpardonable ignorance of the subject: in 
page 97 our Cantab describes the appearance 
of the Alps and Monte Viso from Le Breoule 
in the valley of the Durance in Dauphiny, as 
if Monte Viso could be seen from this place ; 
and again quotes from Brockedon a description 
of the appearance of the Monte Viso from a 
place in the plains of Piedmont, four days’ 
distance from La Breoule—in point of fact, 
it is not possible from any spot within the dis- 
tance of two days’ journey from Le Breoule to 
see the Viso. Does this Member of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge think that his numerous 
misrepresentations can be overlooked in the 
world’s admiration of his Greek criticisms ? 
such as his accounts of plains lying between 
Tallard and the Ubaye ;—that Hannibal’s army 
was without baggage ;—that the Allobroges, 
who could supply the army of Hannibal, were 
an unsettled tribe of warlike barbarians, and 
their metropolis a village ;”—and that olives 
do not grow north of Barcelonette (when it 
happens that they are not found there, but 
gow as far north as the lake of Como) :—does 
he imagine that such matters as these at all 
affect the real question at issue ? 

The complacency with which he has drawn 
a red line over his map and called it Han- 
nibal’s route, is very amusing; from La 
Breoule this line leads—not to Embrun and 
the valley of the Gnuil, which lay directly 
before him—but, out of the way, up the val- 


Guerre des Alpes, to shew the dangers encountered by him 
in the pass of Le Breoule: he says ‘the difficulties are 
the great, that nothing but habit prevents the people of 
coun’ from considering the Sanger which is always 
Present; that a man cannot remain on horseback in 
raee because the pass, which has been cut out of the 
agp the rocks, is not high enough;” and he describes 
tho ehenrance along the gorges as ** like ruts formed in 
ne wi ul of narrow roads by the ends of the axles of car- 
thes, :” he says that «* conductors are obliged to remove 
Ornaments from the heads and pack-saddles of the 
— mules which pass, lest they should strike the 
f above them; and that if the Toads extend too far 
from the sides of the beasts, there is t danger in touch- 
ae the rocks at the side, where a slight shock might 
fan Toy the wee of the beasts, and they would 
Over into frightful abysses:”—and this is one of the 
places hoe St. Simon ‘and his Cambridge follower 
Would have us believe that the elephants of Hannibal 
Passed before even such a road was made! 





ley of the Ubaye, one of the most sterile in 
that country, where an army which had to 
procure supplies on its march must have been 
starved: having reached Barcelonette, how- 
ever, the passage of the Alps by the Argentiére 
was then of easy accomplishment, and in two 
days the army might have been in the plains 
of Italy; but then it could not have enjoyed 
a view from the summit of the Viso, upon 
which our author was fixed; and the distances 
would not have suited this pretty theory. He 
writes of the Carthaginians being ‘* conducted 
from the valley of the Ubaye up the deep 
gorges of the river Guil”—as if these were 
in connexion; and his only excuse can be, 
that he was not aware of the intervention 
of an enormous range of mountains. The 
red line, therefore, is carried on over moun- 
tains and through defiles, regardless of the 
impossibility of an army following its course, 
and taking it for granted that this trifling 
objection would not be made: if, however, 
this route had been passable to such an army, 
it would only have led them to the same spot 
in four days, which they might have reached 
by the valley of the Durance, from Le Breoule, 
in one. Nor is it the work of Wickham and 
Cramer alone that our author opposes: Polybius 
is quite as intractable to his hypothesis—for in 
page 35 he says, that ‘‘ the distances are so 
inaccurate and inconsistent in Polybius, that 
they cannot be safely followed.” More learn- 
ed authorities than he is, have followed them 
without difficulty—but not by his impossible 
route. Is it not intolerable, that the testimony 
of Polybius, who travelled over the line of 
Hannibal’s march within forty years of the 
event, expressly to verify his narrative, should 
be disputed by one thus pretending to inform 
us, who, if he was ever out of Cambridge, cer- 
tainly never visited the countries upon which 
he presumes to write, and of which he is so 
ignorant ? 











Orlando Innamorato di Bojardo; Orlando 
Furioso di Ariosto: with an Essay on the 
Romantic Narrative Poetry of the Italians ; 
Memoirs and Notes. By Antonio Panizzi. 
Vol. I. London, 1830. W. Pickering. 

A COMMENTATOR must be made up (as some 

old French author says of his mistress) of all 

opposite qualities: he must have the industry 
of the antiquary, the imagination of the poet: 
without the first he will never be able to col- 
lect his materials— without the second he 
will never make good use of them. Of both 
these qualities is Mr. Panizzi possessed: a de- 
vout admirer of his national literature, his 
enthusiasm has made him patient; and the 
interest he evidently takes in his researches, 
prevents a shade of tedium from approaching 
either him or his reader. We would instance 
his analysis of the history of Palamon and 

Arcite, as one of the most perfect pieces of 

criticism and comparison we know. We do 

not agree with him in tracing Charlemagne, 

&c. to a British origin, in preference to the 

Gaulic: “let each divide the palm.” These 

hypotheses, that go so far into remote ages, 

are like the early discoverers’ accounts of 

America,—one story held good till another 

was told. But we do give our author the very 

greatest credit for the industrious ingenuity 
with which he collects passages, draws in- 
ferences, and thus deduces facts which throw 
great light on that romantic but fable-hidden 
period. His idea that Charlemagne is rather 

a cento of the bad qualities of his succes- 

sors, than that great monarch himself, is as 


. . 








curious as it is original; and his other illus- 





trations are equally excellent — witness the 
following : — 

*¢ Idolatry and paganism constituted the re- 
ligion professed by the Danes or Normans. 
Against Christianity they were as inveterate 
as the Saracens, but treated in a friendly man- 
ner those Christians who embraced their wor- 
ship, as many did. Most of the places which 
the Saracens had attacked and plundered, or 
with which the Moslem name was connected, 
as having been the scenes of their exploits, 
were visited also by the Normans. Bordeaux 
and Tours were at one time devastated by 
them. The latter of these towns had been 
saved from the fury of the Saracens in 732 
by the victory of Charles Martel ever them ; 
but under Charles the Bald both places were 
plundered, and the city afterwards burnt by 
the Normans in 853. Provence had been 
infested by Normans in the time of Charles 
Martel, and was ravaged both by Saracens 
and Normans, during eight years of the 
reign of another Charles, sovereign of that 
country, nephew of Charles the Bald, who 
died in 863. Between the end of the ninth 
and the beginning of the tenth centuries, 
the Saracens, as well as the Normans, toge- 
ther with the Hungarians, attacked the king- 
dom of Burgundy on different sides. It is 
not, therefore, surprising, that ancient his- 
torians should have asserted Ogier le Dannoys 
to be a Saracen from Africa; for, amongst 
these plunderers, resembling each other in 
cruelty, rapacity, and hatred of the Christian 
religion, it was difficult to distinguish the 
Mahometan from the Pagan. This theory, 
founded on the state of affairs at the period 
in question, is supported by what has been 
hitherto supposed the ignorance of the old 
romancers in continually confounding Maho. 
metans and Pagans together, till at length 
they made a god of Mahomet, and supposed 
the Moslems to be idolaters. When, in the 
twelfth century, paganism had almost wholly 
disappeared, and the Saracens were the nation 
against which all Christendom joined in mak- 
ing war, the persons who from the popular 
lays formed those narratives now called Ro- 
mances, could not possibly have had either 
the means or inclination for discriminating 
between Pagans and Mahometans. Not the 
means, because it required more learning than 
they possessed; nor the inclination, because 
the descendants of the Normans were then 
Christians, and settled in France, England, 
and Italy ; they could have no wish to per- 
petuate the memory of events so little honour. 
able to their ancestors. Nor would the clergy 
waste the popular passions by exciting an idle 
hatred against enemies no longer in existence. 
But all interests were joined in obliterating all 
distinction between the old enemies of Christ. 
ianity, by fixing on the Saracens both their 
own crimes and those of the Normans. How 
could the writers of that period suspect that a 
Charles, who was represented as fighting against 
the enemies of Christianity in Provence about 
the same epoch (if an epoch was mentioned at 
all), which enemies were sometimes designated 
Pagans and sometimes Moslems ; how should 
such writers doubt that he was combating the 
same party all the while? In those days it 
is probable that every enemy of Christianity 
was fancied to be a Saracen, and therefore the 
Normans, adoring Apollino and Trivigante, 
were supposed to be Mahometans, and to 
worship Mahomet. This will also serve to 
explain why, according to the old romances, 
there were Mahometans or Saracens in places 
where the name of the prophet had perhaps 
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never been heard of; more particularly in 
Denmark, whence the Normans originally 
came. Finally, we here find a plausible reason 
for the strange opinion that Denmark was in 
Africa or Asia, and that through that country 
the knights returned to the west, who had 
been fighting gloriously in the east, against 
the Soldans of Persia, Babylon, or Egypt.’ 

gWe will not omit one short note, shewing 
how greatly one age resembles another; and 
that the principle which now leads the poet to 
Paternoster Row, is but the same which go- 
verned his music in the baron’s hall. 

“ That the itinerant poets did not sing or 
tell their stories for nothing, is beyond all 
doubt; and it would be pedantic to quote 
instances of it. I shall content myself with 
mentioning one piece of this kind, which is 
singular, from the way in which the poet’s 
pa mt is alluded to. In the Reverie. pub- 

ished by Le Grand, the poet interrupts his 
whimsical effusion at once, and says; ‘ I shall 
sing no more without money.’ ” 

We cannot but give the highest praise to our 
Italian’s English, not for the mere grace of 
style, but for its animation: the pressure of 
matter alone prevents us from illustrating it 
by his very lively, as well as neatly turned, 
strictures on the heroine of the Teseide. 

There are some elegant translations by Lady 
Dacre, Stewart Rose, and Sotheby: we must 
give the lady’s performance preference, though 
Mr. Sotheby’s are wonderfully close and poetical. 
** And Forisene was in her heart aware, 

That love of her was Oliver’s sole care. 
And because Love not willingly excuses 

One who is loved and loveth not again ; 

(For tyrannous were deem’d the rule he uses, 

Should they who sue for pity sue in vain; 

What gracious lord his faithful liege refuses ?) 

So when the gentle dame perceived the pain 
That well nigh wrought to death her valiant knight, 
Her melting t began his love requite. 

And from her eyes soft beamed the answering ray 

That Oliver's soul-thrilling glance returns ; 
Love in these gleamy lightnings loves to play, 

Till but one flame two youthful bosoms burns. 
To tend his grievous wounds she comes one day, 

And towasds him with greeting mute she turns ; 
For on her lips her voiceless words are stayed, 
And her bright eyes are fain to lend their aid. 
When Oliver perceived that Forisene 

Accosted him with shrinking timid grace, 

The pains which insupportable had been 

Vanished, and to far other ills gave place; 

His soul is tost sweet hopes and doubts between, 

And you might almost, ‘mid these flutterings, trace 
A dear assurance to be loved by her; 

For silence is Love’s best interpreter. 
He might besides, as she drew near, observe 

O’er all her face a deep vermilion dye, 

» and broken, checked by cold reserve, 

Her accents of condoling courtesy, 

For the sharp wounds he suffer’d, to preserve 
Her worthless self in her extremity. 
With downcast looks, that speak of hope the while— 
For this of lovers ever is the style. 
And thus in lowly accents falt’ring still ;— 
« The fates, despiteful destiny,’ she said, 
*« Or, in whatever sort, high Heaven’s will 

Me to a miserable death had led ; 

Thou cam’st, Sir Paladin, and didst fulfil 

Heaven's high behest, from highest Heaven sped 
For my release, and ’tis th h thee I live! 
‘Therefore for these thy wo I justly grieve.’ 
These words within his inmost heart found place, 

And on their sweetness Oliver relied, 

E’en for the joy of that one moment's space 

Gladly the nai before Love's shrine had died, 
O’ercome by gratitude for so much grace! 

And prizing little all of life beside,— 

Nay, holding, I had almost said, at nought— 
He, ul, thus gave utterance to his thought :— 
* Never, fair lady, in my earthly course, 

Have I done — that brought so true content; 
If I have rescued thee from fate’s dark force, 

Such sweetness through my heart the deed hath sent, 

none can match from any other source : 

I know thou would’st my every pain prevent— 
But different wounds far different balms assuage, 
*T were better else I'd felt the monster's rage.’ 

Well knew the maiden to interpret right 

These gentle words and print them on her heart ; 

So in Love's subtle school each task is light ! 
And, sighing, to herself she said apart, 





* Yes, thy new grief I will with mine requite— 
Nor were it better thou hadst felt death’s dart; 
Ingratitude such love shall never know, 
This breast is not of adamant, | trow.’ 
With sighs departed Forisena fair, 
And Oliver remained afflicted more ; 
Nor of his gashes took he thought or care, 
For anguish of the inward wound he bore. 
* * * * 
And wee; » li » sighing sad between, 
* Adieu ar knight Said to Forisene. 
When the fair maid beheld her parting knight, 
She many times to follow him designed, 
With other thoughts all wild and opposite, 
Nor longer could she keep her love confined. 
Then to = after him, though lost to sight, 
Led to her lattice by the archer blind, 
The cruel urchin twang’d his fatal bow, 
And on the earth behold the damsel low ! 
The tidings heard, her aged father sped 
To raise his prostrate child,—and she was dead !” 

To the general reader these pages present 
much attraction: the analysis of the stories is 
amusing ; the criticisms are excellent, and en- 
livened by much of shrewd observation and witty 
remark : but to the Italian student the disqui- 
sition is invaluable; no library where Ariosto, 
Tasso, &c. are favourites should be without 
this their fitting companion. We must con- 
clude by the technical praise of how beautifully 
the book is got up and printed: Mr. Pickering 
has done honour even to his press, by the gen- 
tleman-like style in which he has clothed this 
gentleman and scholar-like performance. 





The Mussulman. By R. R. Madden, Esq. 
Author of “ Travels in Turkey, Egypt, 
Nubia, and Palestine.” 3 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 


THESE are three very amusing volumes; ori- 
ental and sentimental, both in the best sense of 
the words. There are lively sketches of the 
race of the turban and sabre ; some good con- 
trasts of the sad and serious ; and several nar- 
ratives introduced with very good effect. We 
select the following as a pitiable, and we believe 
a most true picture of the “ landed interest in 
the East.” It might serve as a lesson to some 
of our own malcontents. 

“<¢The earliest feat I remember of my 
youth,’ said he, ‘ was beating a rogue out of 
the village, who had robbed a chicken-oven: I 
was so incensed against the fellow, that I verily 
believe I should have killed him, had I had a 
sword. Blessed prophet! said I, how is it 
possible there can be such rogues in the world ; 
is it not pleasanter to eat one’s own bread 
than that of another? And is it not safer to 
live by industry than by knavery? These 
rogues must have different natures to mine ; 
they must surely be of another race altogether. 
My father having died, I succeeded to all 
his property. I need not tell you it was ac- 
quired under the beys; for since Mohammed 
Ali has been our pasha, no man has been able 
to make money, much less to keep what his 
father made for him. I farmed twenty feddans 
of the choicest land in the Faioum, from the 
lord of the soil, the mighty pasha. I turned 
up the earth, and beans and rice came forth in 
abundance. Praise be to Allah! said I, what 
a happy world is this! But the soldiers came 
round, and said, ‘ Where is the produce of the 
pasha’s land ??_and coming into my house, 
they found a pilau of rice on the floor. ‘Allah!’ 
said they, twirling their mustachoes, ‘here is 
a pessavink, who has the audacity to eat the 
grain he grows;—-down with the presump- 
tuous knave, and up with his feet!’ In the 
twinkling of an eye, their thick sticks were 
belabouring my soles; and when they were 
fatigued with the operation, and I half dead 
with the pain, they bade me rise. ‘ Kafir,’ 
said the chief man of them, ‘did you imagine 





your soul was yours, in the land of Mohammed 
Ali, that you dared to eat his rice? Did you 
not know, that you were the slave of a gener. 
ous master, who took the produce of the soil gt 
his own price ?’—and, with that, they mea. 
sured the stock and carried it away ; giving me 
an order on the Miri for the sum they were 
pleased to allow me. It barely paid the ex. 
pense of cultivation; but when I went to the 
haznahdar, he gave but a fourth of the tus. 
karee in money, and a cheque on a merchant 
for the remainder. The merchant told me [ 
must take half the amount in cloth and cottons, 
I was obliged to do so; and having sold these 
in the bazar for half what they cost me, I 
returned home half ruined. It is better, said 
I, to throw up the land at once; another good 
crop would utterly destroy me! I went to the 
casheff who governed the district, but he 
laughed at my beard when I told him my 
intention : ‘ Give up the land, indeed,’ said 
he ; are you mad enough to think the pasha 
will permit you? Go home and dig the canals, 
and be sure you water your rice-grounds well ; 
for if your cultivation be not better than it was 
last harvest, you will be surely flogged.’ I 
went home with a sorrowful heart ; I tilled the 
ground ; I irrigated it from morning to night; 
the grain sprung up, my heart died away at the 
fertility of the soil; the crop was more abund. 
ant than ever;—I was completely undone. 
There was no salvation for me from the curse 
of such a plentiful harvest, except in flight; and 
accordingly I fled the most unfortunately fertile 
district in all Egypt. I began to think the 
man who robbed the chicken-oven must have 
been a farmer of the pasha’s. ‘ The peasant 
cannot help stealing,’ said I, ‘ if the prince be 
an oppressor.’ I remember having heard a 
learned man say, the prayer of the oppressed 
was to be dreaded, even when the arrows of 
the tyrant had drained the blood of the poor 
man, that his supplications were not to be 
suppressed. I thought it would be a good 
thing to rob the public granaries ; I procured 
employment in one of them; I began with a 
handful of beans, and ended with a sackful 
of opium and indigo. I was at length dis- 
covered, and I suppose it is needless to say, 
when I was thrust out of doors I had not a 
leg to stand on. Why should I confine my 
depredations, said I, to the substance of Mo- 
hammed Ali? he is not the only oppressor of 
the poor fellah, the hard-working peasant. 
Every one who is rich is the poor man’s 
enemy; therefore to plunder him can be no 
crime. I accordingly commenced with a Jew 
banker ; I slipped into his house at dusk, and 
left it with a dozen amber-mouthed chibouques. 
I increased in adroitness with the magnitude 
of my attempts ; at last I carried away a bale 
of tobacco from the storehouse of a merchant 
of Bar ’el Cham—the prophet was not with 
me; I was seized at my own door, and beaten 
till further blows were deemed unnecessary. 
It was written, I was not to die just then. I 
recovered shortly, and the first use I made 
of my returning strength, was to plunder a 
mosque of five Persian praying carpets. [Here 
there was a general murmur of disapproba- 
tion among the prisoners.] I could not help 
it,’ continued the sacrilegious felon, ‘ the 
pasha’s oppression made me a rogue; the 
contempt and uncharitableness of the world 
made me a villain; and the frowns of my un 
propitious planet, and the loss of the prophet’s 
patronage, made me a kafir; and therefore I 
robbed the temple of Allah; but I did not 
prosper. I sold the plunder to a Greek priest, 
who was on his way to Elcods, the holy city 
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of Jerusalem, for three hundred piastres. I 
returned home delighted with my sale. 1 looked 
at my money, I counted it over and over; a 
piece fell on the floor: a clod on a cold breast 
could not give a duller sound. Beard of the 
prophet! cried I, here is treachery. I ex- 
amined the other pieces, every coin of them 


was base money. Allah Illah! eried I, in my 
desperation, there is no faith, no honesty in 
the world; the very priest cheats the robber of 
the church. I must put this money off, said I, 
in the best way I can; and then, cursing the 
mother of the Greek priest with becoming 
fervour, I sallied forth. It occurred to me 
there was a deaf jeweller in the bazar. I 
proceeded to his shop, hoping, as I had been 
deceived by the sight of the money, so might 
he. From the sound I had nothing to fear. 
Having purchased a quantity of goods, I paid 
down the money. There was no one in the 
shop but a blind muezzin from a neighbouring 
mosque. The merchant examined the money : 
‘It looks good,’ said she, ‘ and I suppose it is 
s0; if the poor muezzin was not blind, I would 
get him to examine it likewise.” Thank Hea- 
ven, said I to myself, that he is blind, other- 
wise it would go hard withme. I was on the 
point of leaving the shop, with my purchase 
under my arm, when the unlucky son of dark- 
ness groped his way to the counter, and bade 
the merchant jingle the pieces on the money 
trough. I was ready to sink into the earth. 
Piece after piece was jingled, and condemned. 
I endeavoured to escape, but the merchant laid 
fast hold of me—and here I am covered with 
crimes, which Allah, in his justice, will lay at 
the door of the poor man’s oppressor, the pasha 
of E] Masr.”’ 

The heroine is very sweetly drawn; and the 
whole work much raises our estimate of Mr. 
Madden’s talents. 








Nationgl Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and 
Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. With Memoirs by William Jerdan, 
Esq. No. XIII. King’s Edition. Fisher, 
Son, and Co. 

THE great success of this work has induced 

the publishers, as we have already stated, to 

issue a quarto edition, with proof impressions 
of the plates, distinguished by the name of 

“the King’s Edition.” We avail ourselves of 

the appearance of this thirteenth No. to ex- 

tract from the Memoir of Mr. Canning the 
following anecdotes, which we think cannot 
fail to be interesting to our readers. 

The first is in illustration of the statement 
that it was chiefly attributable to Mr. Can- 
ning’s persuasion that the Princess of Wales 
was induced to quit England, in 1813. 

“ The writer of this article one day hap- 
pened to wait at Gloucester Lodge while the 
Princess of Wales had an interview with Mr. 
Canning ; and on her retiring, was shewn into 
the room which her royal highness had left. 
He found Mr. Canning standing by the fire- 
place, very deeply affected; and after some 
matters of less consequence, the conversation 
turned on the then engrossing topic of the day. 
Tn the course of this, to him so interesting 
scene, he accidentally leaned his arm upon the 
chimney-piece ; when Mr. Canning (who was 
describing the forlorn situation of her royal 
highness as she had just painted it to him) 
exclaimed with great emotion—‘ Stop! your 
sleeve is now wet with a princess’s tears.’ 
It was true:—her royal highness had been 
weeping there over her deserted condition ; and 
we believe that within a few hours of this time, 
Mr. Canning, moved by her distress, had ap- 





plied for, and obtained, the frigate which bore 
her from the English shore.” 

The next relates to the appointment of Mr. 
Canning as Premier. 

** It can, alas ! be no breach of etiquette or 
betrayed confidence now to record how power- 
fully Mr. Canning was affected by his ma- 
jesty’s behaviour on this exciting occasion. 
On the succeeding day, when he described it 
to the writer, he was almost overcome by the 
emotions called up by the bare recollection of 
the king’s goodness. They were alone in St. 
James’s; and the important subject of the re- 
signation of Mr. Canning’s late colleagues, the 
propositions for the choice of new members to 
the cabinet, the course of policy to be adopted 
on certain leading questions,—had been con- 
sidered in a manner worthy of the frank and 
manly natures of both the parties; when his 
majesty, who had a while leaned upon the 
arm of the chair on which Mr. Canning sat, 
held out the royal sign of his entire con- 
fidence, and gave him his hand to kiss, accom- 
panied by expressions so sincere and gratifying, 
that the deeply touched minister could only 
drop on his knee and impress on it the silent 
oath of his utter devotedness and love. We 
could wish, if it were possible, to paint a his- 
torical picture of so interesting a scene, and 
one which ought never to be forgotten when 
the patriotic virtues of either the monarch or 
the subject are remembered.” 

The last anecdote that we shall quote shews 
the amiable and benevolent feelings of Mr. 
Canning in a very striking point of view. 

‘¢ The writer was one day with him when 
either the newspapers or some private person 
gave an account of a woman with a family of 
children in mourning having watched the 
egress of Lord Sidmouth (then home secretary) 
from his official residence, and thrown herself 
bathed in tears at his feet, while the children 
clung to his dress and implored, in the most 
melting tones, mercy for a husband and a fa- 
ther, who was under sentence of death and 
about to be executed. The sentence, it ap- 
peared, was irrevocable, and the noble lord had 
literally to be torn from the despairing group. 
We well remember Mr. Canning’s observation 
—‘ I would not be in that situation, exposed 
to such an affliction, for all the power and in- 
fluence possessed by all the ministry.’ ” 





Picture of India, Geographical, Historical, and 
Descriptive. 2 vols. 12mo. Whittaker and 
Co. 

WueEn we have so many voluminous publica- 
tions upon India, which, important and valu- 
able as they are, tax the time of general readers 
too much to enjoy very general circulation, 
the present work is peculiarly acceptable. It 
is diligently compiled, easily written, and very 
neatly as well as usefully illustrated by plates 
and maps. 


unique); or at the amazing industry and skil- 
ful comments of the collector, who has, by his 
researches, some errors, and added 
some most curious particulars to this memor- 
able period of British history. 








An Introduction to a Course of German Lite- 
rature ; in Lectures to the Students of the Uni- 
versity of London. By Ludwig von Miihlen- 
fels, LL.D., &c. 8vo. London, 1830. Taylor. 

THE present volume comprises the intro- 

ductory part of a Course of Lectures on the 

History of German Literature since the time 

of the Reformation, delivered by Dr. Miihlen- 

fels to the pupils of the University of London. 

Considering the literature of a people as “ the 

great repository of their ideas,’’ the lecturer 

shews, that without it the history of a nation 
cannot be properly understood; as, on the 
other hand, * the literature of a people, the 
bloom of the national mind, cannot be duly 
judged and estimated without tracing its 
course as the product of the historical deve- 
lopment of mankind generally, and in par- 
ticular, of that of the nation to which it be- 
longs.”” Accordingly, he commences his In- 
troduction by tracing in a rapid but lively 
sketch the progress of mankind through the 
prominent stages of its history down to the 
period of the Reformation, when the modern 
literature of Germany begins. But besides 
this historical introduction, the subject to be 
treated of requires also an elucidation of the 
character of the various branches of literature, 
their relation to science and art, and to each 
other mutually; and this inquiry, which is 
more of a philosophical kind, occupies another 
portion of the volume before us. ‘* Science 
and art,”’ says Dr. Miihlenfels, “ are forms by 
which the human mind represents the nature 
of its divine origin. The former is called into 
life through the activity of intellect, the latter 
through feeling and fancy.” Science, accord- 
ing to its nature, belongs to mankind gene- 
rally ; while the productions of art partake of 
the peculiar character of nations and in- 
dividuals. Dr. Miihlenfels excludes from the 
plan of his Lectures the history of all those 
branches of German literature which have any 
reference to science, and directs his attention 
more exclusively to the department of history, 
speculative philosophy, rhetoric, and poetry, 
which stand in the nearest relation to the arts. 

We regret that the limits prescribed to this 

notice must prevent us from entering more 
deeply into the views here developed by Dr. 
Miihlenfels. We think that these Lectures 
are highly creditable to his zeal and talent as 
a literary inquirer, and as a professor in the 
new institution to which he belongs; and we 
would particularly recommend a perusal of 
them to those who attend the public Lectures 
on German poetry which Dr. Miihlenfels has 
just commenced at Willis’s Rooms. 





Illustrations of the Anglo-French Coinage. 
Large 4to. pp. 167. London, 1830. J. 
Hearne. 

To this very beautiful, and, to the lovers of 

numismatics, most interesting and invaluable 

work, we cannot, this week, pay the detailed 
attention it so richly deserves. We will, there- 
fore, only say (previous to its appearance on 

Monday next), that it illustrates the mintage 

of the English kings in France, from the ac- 

quisition of Aquitaine by Henry IT., for three 
centuries, in a manner beyond all praise ; 
whether we look at the accuracy and beauty 
of the engravings, by Finden; at the number 





and rarity of the coins (many of which are 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, May 11. 
Aurea Mediocritas! by your leave a moment, 
and let me take up the cudgels in defence of 
arrant nonsense. Mediocrity I take to be one 
of the most sneaking, beggarly, wishy-washy 
characteristics that can mark the décadence of 
an age. Whereas, thorough-faced absurdity is 
sometimes amusing, and, besides, in this age 
of mind, will soon become rather rare ; two 
reasons which, in my idea, entitle it to a de- 
cided preference. The march of intellect will 
shortly render downright stupidity a distinc- 
tion. ‘“ It offends me to the soul” to hear an 





encomium on a passable production of any 
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description. If I cannot meet with unmixed ex- 
cellence, give me something so ineffably ridicu- 
lous, that the dé¢ise is apparent on the surface. 
Ihate your mediums, through whose tame, spi- 
ritless dulness the mind is obliged to dive in 
order to get at the absurdity, which, in the 
case under consideration, is the cream of the 
jest. There is a species of nonsense so sub. 
limely nonsensical, that only to think on it does 
the heart good. This divine nonsense, in praise 
of which I would fain raise my voice, is now 
becoming much more uncommon than many 
worth le are apt to imagine. 

pve Of what is this exordium? Of the 
first and second representations of Bibiana, at 
the German Opera: neither more nor less. I 
feel myself in the humour to build an argu- 
ment on a needle’s point. The poem of this 
opera fulfils all the conditions necessary to con- 
stitute the most glorious absurdity, and pre- 
cisely for that reason appears to me deserving 
of particular mention. But that it concludes 
with a marriage, comme a l’ordinaire, I should 
be tempted to call it a most exhilarating tra- 
gedy. Bibiana, a fair maiden, such as could 
be found only in Bohemia, where, it seems, 
wonders are thickly sown,—Bibiana loves Ot- 
tomar, son of one Henry de Hornbourg. Ot- 
tomar loves Bibiana, for the old reason of love 
for love. Henry de Hornbourg, a placid elderly 
gentleman, loves every body; and Kust, a 
gentleman robber, and decidedly the bel esprit 
of the piece, loves nobody at all. Henry de 
Hornbourg is not only a universal philanthro- 
pist, but a first-rate hand at draughts; and, to 
indulge in his innocent recreation, always car- 
ries a draught-board about his person, as a 
lover carries the miniature of his mistress, or a 
chevalier d’industrie a pair of cogged dice. On 
a certain excursion, the old gentleman disco- 
vers that he has forgotten his draught-board in 
the chapel of Culm, where, en passant, he had 
stepped in to say a pater-noster. Spite of a 
vehement paternal remonstrance, and notwith- 
standing that the sacred edifice has the reputa- 
tion of being a den of thieves as well as a house 
of prayer, the bold Ottothar instantly proposes 
to return in quest of the precious movable. 
Bibiana, however, succeeds in dissuading him 
from his fell design, though, as to the why or 
wherefore, the poet has not insulted the capa- 
city of his audience by the slightest hint. We 
have then an amorous duet—an invocation, 
believe, to the lamp of night ; and Bibiana sets 
off, at a round pace, for the redoutable chapel, 
where Kust holds a species of house of com- 
mons, the members of which are distinguished 
by the usual political shades—ministerial, oppo- 
sition, and radical. Kust, be it known, is ra- 
ther a facetious personage—an animal compound 
of the monkey and the tiger; in short, some- 
thing like the Fra-Diavolo at Feydeau; and 
frequently goes abroad into what is called the 
world, disguised in a clean shirt. When the 
road proves but indifferent, his favourite mode 
of raising the wind is to entice some maid of 
high degree to the chapel, on pretence of ho- 
nourable intentions, and then and there bar- 
barously to throttle her, in order to obtain pos- 
session of her ‘jewels, cash, and keys.’ At 
the moment of Bibiana’s appearance in the 
chapel, the monster, who has no bowels of com- 
passion, drags a fair and noble chételaine to 
the front of the stage (exactly opposite to the 
prompter’s snug retreat), mercilessly rifles her 
of her trinkets, and, with exquisite breeding, 
conducts her to the side scenes, to spare the 
audience the horror of witnessing bloodshed, 
and so ing particeps criminis. Bibiana 
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becoming 
decamps with the draught-board, and, into the 
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bargain, the victim’s jewels. Kust, in a twink- 
ling, whistles his band together, and commences 
a pursuit, but in vain; because, it seems, that 
in Bohemia Providence always protects inno- 
cence—except in a few occasional instances not 
worth mentioning. And, after all this, the old 
gentleman, Henry de Hornbourg, gives a ball, 
at which, like a gallant troubadour as he is, 
Kust, of course, makes his appearance, in the 
character, as I before hinted, of a gentleman. 
As usual, the gay deceiver endeavours to in- 
veigle Bibiana, who to meet him in the 
chapel. And then the valiant Ottomar, at the 
head of his father’s vassals, rushes, sword in 
hand, upon the bandits ;—a thing which, to be 
sure, he might have done long before; but in 
that case the catastrophe of the opera would 
have come in at the wrong end. And then the 
opera concludes with a blowing up, and a wed- 
ding, and 

Seng end quam, roaring, humming, 

Such is the history of this opera, which, in- 
dependent of its =k attractive music, is curi- 
ous on account of the sheer absurdity of the 
libretto. The musician, whatever be his talent, 
cannot obtain a complete triumph over the nul- 
lity of an opera-poem destitute of all dramatic 
interest. It is therefore no mean tribute of 
praise to M. Pixis to affirm, that he has con- 
trived to render even the opera of Bibiani in- 
teresting, solely by the merit of his music. 
The overture is brilliant, and the choruses, 
especially those of the robbers, merit an un- 
restricted encomium. A comic duet in the 
third act excited much applause. 

The operatic ballet of Manon Lescaut may 
be expected to go through a successful run of 
at least thirty or forty representations, at the 
Académie Royale de Musique. The principal, 
though rather equivocal, merit of this composi- 
tion, is the fidelity with which it portrays the 
dissolute manners of the. court of Louis XV. 
A crowd of minor accessories contribute to the 
piquancy of the exhibition. Marquesses and 
fashionables of the olden time, arrayed in mag- 
nificent costumes — originals, well furnished 
with smelling-bottles, snuff-boxes, tortoiseshell 
cases, and the other gimcrackery of their day, 
add a degree of truth and local colouring to the 
scene. Messrs. Scribe and Auber have com- 
pleted a new opera, which will be immediately 
put in rehearsal at this theatre. 

At the theatre of the Opéra Comique, 7’ Au- 
berge d’ Auray, a one-act lyric drama, will be 
represented, for the first time this evening, for 
Miss Smithson’s début. 

A letter from Germany states that Paganini 
will shortly quit that country for Holland, 
where he will remain till the end of the year. 
In the month of December he is expected in 
Paris, whence he will proceed to London in 
April. 

I give you the latest gossip on the subject of 
Sontag. About two years ago, a shoe-maker 
jin Berlin exhibited, in large letters, on the 
door of his shop, the following ensignation :— 
“ Boot and shoemaker to Mademoiselle Hen- 
rietta Sontag.” A baker in the same capital 
has lately renewed the joke, by displaying an 
equally curious show-board over his shop-front: 
‘* Fancy bread-baker to Mademoiselle Sontag.” 
The fair siren, indignant at this reiterated 
pleasantry, intends, it is said, to remonstrate 
through the medium of the public press.* 

* Apropos of this lady : 
the Berlin Gasette of Agril 99d, which ¢ sontaion s erkibeee 
on her appearance as Anna in Juan. From 
this it appears, that instead of being hissed, as described 
in the Paris correspondence, her performance was crowned 











———— 
Fido and Bianco, the two learned dogs now 
being exhibited in Paris, have been honoured 
with a mark of distinction which Messrs. Bour- 
mont, Victor Hugo, Dumas, and other person. 
ages of note, share in common with the illus. 
trious quadrupeds. An ingenious artist has 
executed a lithographic print, in which the 
animals are represented playing their favourite 
game of écarté. Fido, who is out of luck, ap- 
parently bears the injustice of fortune with 
most impatient spirit. Bianco’s broad grin ex- 
emplifies the truth of the old proverb, “ they 
laugh that win.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
SINCE our last notice, two meetings have been 
held. At the first, Lord Stanley presided ; 
and a paper by Richard Chambers, Esq., was 
read: the communication was on luminous 
insects; and tended to shew that the ignis 
fatuus, and other similar appearances, are to 
be referred to insects, and not to vapour. At 
the last meeting, which was held on Tuesday 
week, A. B. Lambert, Esq., in the chair, a paper 
on the Aeronautic Spider, by John Blackwall, 
Esq., was read: this paper is an addition to 
one by the same author already published in 
the 16th vol. of the Society’s T'’ransactions. The 
writer considers as fully established, that the 
ascent of these spiders is to be attributed to 
ascending currents of rarefied air. 





MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


Eart Stanunorze in the chair. The reading 
of a paper which had been commenced at a 
previous meeting was concluded. It is entitled, 
*¢ Collections towards an essay on the medi- 
cinal properties of the plants composing the 
natural order Gentianw,” by J. P. Yosy, Esq., 
communicated in a letter to the President. 
The author, describing the characters of the 
order, passes on in review the different genera 
(twenty-seven in number) of which it is com- 
posed, enumerating under each the species 
which deserve the attention of the medical 
botanist. The following are his conclusions :— 
That of the 400 species, and upwards, which 
compose this order, more than one-tenth are or 
have been, in different countries, esteemed and 
employed as bitters in the cure or alleviation of 
diseases, or considered capable of being so em- 
ployed. The author announces that he pur- 
poses to devote especial attention to this order 
in the course of his trans-Atlantic voyage. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Tue President in the chair. A paper was 
read, entitled ““An Essay on the preserved 
bodies of aboriginal Peruvian Indians,” by 
W. T. Carter, M.D., surgeon R. N., com- 
municated by Dr. Granville, F.R.S. ; of which 
we shall present an epitome in a subsequent 
Number. 

The following is an abstract of a paper lately 
read. The communication is entitled, ‘On the 
elasticity of threads of glass, with some of the 
most useful applications of this property to 
various kinds of Torsion Balances,” by William 
Ritchie, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 

The author proposes the employment of 
threads of glass in the construction of torsion 
balances, in place of the silver wire used by 
Coulomb for the measurement of minute elec- 
tric or magnetic forces. He describes a gal- 
vanometer of his invention acting upon this 
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inciple, the intensity of the galvanic current 
eeey eee by the torsion of a slender 
filament of glass, to the lower eijd of which a 
magnetised needle is fixed at right angles. He 
also applies the same power to the improvement 
of the sensibility of the common balance for 
weighing minute bodies, by affixing tothe beam 
a long glass thread horizontally in the axis of 
suspension, by the torsion of which, when the 
balance has been brought nearly to a level, the 
more accurate adjustments are to be effected. 
On the whole, he considers that glass, from its 
perfect elasticity, possesses decided advantages 
over. metallic. wires for the construction of 
instruments acting on the principle of torsion. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
May 6.—Mr. Hallam in the chair. A paper 
was read respecting a spur discovered in Dor- 
setshire ; and the reading of Rich’s account of 
Ireland was continued. 

On Thursday, Hudson Gurney, Esq. in the 
chair. A communication was read respecting 
some Roman coins and other antiquities, in- 
cluding a fragment of fine red pottery, found 
near Newcastle. The reading of Rich’s account 
of Ireland was again resumed, in which it 
was stated that the Irish rebels were much 
favoured and supported by the disaffected 
English, and that there had been an under- 
standing between the governor of Ireland and 
Tyrone, through which the latter continued his 
criminal proceedings with impunity, while the 
governor and his family were freed from the 
plundering attacks of the rebels ;—that, in fact, 
Tyrone was supplied at the expense of the 
government; for many who pretended to be 
friends of the government, obtained stores and 
ammunition on pretence of guarding their 
houses against the attacks of the rebels, and 
then privately conveyed them to Tyrone. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

[A fortnight ago we gave a brief outline of the proceed- 
ings at the anniversary meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature, and have now the pleasure to lay before 
our readers the Address delivered upon that occasion by 
the learned and venerable President, the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury. His lordship having condescendingly gra- 
tified us with the MS. from which he read this speech, 
we have it in our power to vouch for the accuracy of a 
document, not only interesting to the members of the 
Society, but to the whole literary world, and especially 
to Biblical scholars and those who desire to be informed 
respecting the early planting and preaching of the Chris- 
tian faith in these islands. ] 

Tue Society, which his Majesty, in the first 

year of his reign, proposed to be instituted for 

the advancement of general literature, has 
now reached the tenth year of its institution, 
the eighth of its confirmation by the royal sign 
manual, and the sixth of its establishment by 

t. The means of advancing literature 
proposed by the Society, and sanctioned by his 

Majesty, are described in the charter to be, by 

the publication of inedited remains of ancient 

literature, and of such works as may be of 
great intrinsic value, but not of that popular 
character which usually claims the attention of 
mblishers—by the promotion of discoveries in 
iterature—by endeavours to fix the standard, 
as far as is practicable, and to preserve the 
purity, of the English language—by the criti- 
cal improvement of English lexicography—by 
the reading, at public meetings, of interesting 
age on history, philosophy, poetry, philo- 

, and the arts—by the publication of such 
of those papers as shall be approved by the 

Council of the Society—and by the assigning 
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merit, and to important discoveries in litera- 
ture. 

The execution of these several means of ad- 
vancing literature (as far as the resources of 
the Society rendered practicable) has been ful- 
filled in a way which we trust has not been 
unworthy of his Majesty’s most munificent 
patronage ;—1. by the publication of several 
successive fasciculi of hieroglyphics; 2. by the 
disposal of his Majesty’s medals in reward of 
the eminent talents and valuable works of Mit- 
ford and Mai, of Rennell and Wilkins, of 
Stewart and Schweighauser, of Coxe and Crabbe, 
and of Roscoe and De Sacy; 3. by the election 
of Royal Associates, distinguished by valuable 
works in various branches of literature; 4. by 
the publication of the Society’s Transactions ; 
5. by the recital, at the ordinary meetings, of 
interesting memoirs on history, geography, 
chronology, antiquities, philology, numismatic 
and hieroglyphic literature. 

The council of the Society continue to re- 
ceive valuable communications on these several 
subjects, as will appear from the secretary’s 
report of the recitals at the ordinary meetings 
which have been held since: the last anniver- 
sary. 

One of the earliest objects of the Society 
was the hope of contributing to the critical 
improvement of our lexicography. That will 
never be perfected till the public are in posses- 
sion of more ample materials for investigating 
the formation and progress of our language 
than we have at present. I cannot therefore 
omit this opportunity of recommending to the 
notice and encouragement of the Society the 
very interesting proposals which have been 
lately offered to the public (copies of which are 
lying on the table) for editing by subscription 
the Wycliffite Versions of the Old Testament ; of 
which the editors observe, that the language of 
our forefathers may be said to exist entire in 
the Wycliffite versions, and that from them 
may be drawn copious and satisfactory illustra- 
tions of its formation and progress. Its great 
importance in a religious view, in which the 
public have a general interest, I need not here 
enlarge on. In a literary view it will be a 
sufficient recommendation of the undertaking 
to the Society, that it will essentially promote 
two chartered objects of its institution,—the 
publication of inedited remains of our ancient 
literature, and the critical improvement of our 
lexicography. 

The learned librarian of the Vatican, who 
received one of his Majesty’s medals of the first 
year, continues to deserve well of the republic 
of letters by the additions which his indefati- 
gable researches are making to the general 
stock of classical and ecclesiastical literature. 
In our own country, Mr. Lemon will soon deli- 
ver to the public, under the sanction of the 
commissioners for the publication of state 
papers, (from those stores of his Majesty’s State 
Paper Office, which he has brought from a con- 
dition of chaos to the most luminous and perfect 
arrangement)—the long-expected, important, 
and interesting documents of the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

The British Museum, like all our public 
libraries, abounds in inedited materials of an- 
cient literature, sufficient to satisfy the curi- 
osity and to gratify with success the most 
ardent and indefatigable philologist. I par- 
ticularise thé British Museum, because I have 
been informed by one of its learned librarians, 
that among the oriental MSS. of Mr. Roch has 
been lately discovered a Syriac translation of a 
Greek work, the very existence of which had 
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been more than doubted. 
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A history of inedited literature, which should 
bring under one view the notices of unpub- 
lished works of antiquity which are scattered 
through the catalogues of public libraries, and 
the writings of Cave and Fabricius, is a desi- 
deratum which, to a great extent, might be 
accomplished without much difficulty. But, as 
most public libraries are imperfectly py. eae 
many tracts being often included in a volume 
under one title, the production and discrimi- 
nation of these hidden treasures requires the 
knowledge and perseverance of Langfaire, Ma- 
billon, or Montfaugon; and for the detection 
and developement of re-script MSS. is requisite 
the dexterity of Knittel, Barret, or Mai. 

I cannot refrain from repeating a hope, shall 
I call it? or a wish, that hereafter the funds 
of our Society may be sufficient to employ some 
future Leland for the single purpose of forming 
such collectanea from our public libraries. 

A history of lost, or apparently lost, litera- 
ture, is also a desideratum in the annals of 
general learning, which, while it may excite 
regret for the loss of many valuable works, 
must impress us with gratitude, by comparison 
with what we do possess, and with wonder that 
so very few of the pre-eminently best have been 
lost, which will be evident from what we know 
were held to be the best in the days of Aris- 
totle, Dionysius, and Quintilian. 

The importance of a chronological view of the 
lost literature of the first four or five centuries 
may be exemplified in its relation to an import- 
ant event, which, before I conclude this ad- 
dress, I hope to prove a great historical fact, 
expressly asserted by writers of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, but denied by some mo- 
dern writers, on the presumption that the 
testimony of writers of the sixth and seventh 
centuries is of no more weight than the opi- 
nion of writers of the nineteenth. 

In the second century alone, Fabricius enu- 
merates between thirty and forty writers whose 
works are entirely lost, or known <7 by. their 
fragments, besides many treatises of Irenzus, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Melito, and Hippoly- 
tus, which are lost. 

Of the third century, Fabricius notices very 
numerous lost works of Origen, Methodius, 
and Dionysius’ Alexandrinus, besides enume- 
rating nineteen once celebrated names, whose 
works are altogether, or for the most part, lost. 

Of the fourth century there are several works 
of Eusebius remaining in the libraries inedited, 
and so far at present lost to the public; and 
there were many considerable works of this 
father of ecclesiastical history, of which all are 
totally perished but their names; besides seve- 
ral other ecclesiastical historians of the fourth 
and later centuries, which are lost. 

The view which I have thus taken of the 
lost literature of the first four centuries may 
induce us to repress our scepticism and distrust 
as to events of the first century which are 
asserted by writers of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, who. possessed many sources of in- 
formation which we do not. The importance 
which I attach to such a view of the lost lite- 
rature of the primitive church may be exem- 
plified in its relation to the first introduction 
of Christianity to the British Islands, which is 
expressly ascribed to the great apostle of the 
Gentiles by writers of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, and circumstantially confirmed by 
writers of the first, fourth, and fifth centuries. 
For instance, the founder of ecclesiastical his- 
tory says, in the fourth century, that the Gos. 
pel was preached in the British islands by some 
of the apostles. Eusebius derived the mate- 
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deposited in the library of Jerusalem, provided 
by the munificence of Constantine, and by 
Alexander, one of its bishops ; a t part of 
which has long since perished, or lies concealed 
in libraries, awaiting the successful researches 
of some indefatigable Mai. In ascertaining, 
therefore, the credibility of events ascribed to 
the first century by writers of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth centuries, or of later periods, even where 
no contemporary testimony is extant, we must 
not forget that they may have possessed autho- 
rities once known to have been extant, but 
now lost or not known to us. When, there- 
fore, we apply this criterion to the testimony 
of a Latin writer of the sixth century, and to 
a Greek of the seventh, and another of the 
fourteenth, who assert that St. Paul preached 
the Gospel in the British Islands, we might 
not unreasonably allow them the credit of hav- 
ing had adequate and express authority for 
their assertion, even if no such authority were 
now extant; for they assert no more than is 
almost necessarily involved in the general tes- 
timony of Eusebius. For if the Gospel was 
preached, as he affirms, in the British Islands 
by some of the apostles, the apostle of the Gen- 

les, who was personally commissioned to ca 
salvation to the ends of the earth, we might 
venture to conclude must have been one of 
them. But we are not confined to the proba- 
bility of this almost unavoidable inference ; for 
when two very learned writers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, Jerome and Theodoret, 
affirm of St. Paul, that after his release from 
his first imprisonment at Rome, he preached 
the Gospel in the west, and went to Italy, and 
Spain, and other nations, even from ocean to 
Ocean, and carried salvation to islands in the 
Ocean,—we cannot doubt that so circumstan- 
tial an account of St. Paul’s travels by such 
writers as Jerome and Theodoret, was founded 
on authentic documents, knowing, as we do, 
that many historical authorities were extant in 
their times, which are now lost. Ireneus, who 
was born before the death of St. John, says the 
apostle went to the ends of the earth — ia; 
ware rng yns, an expression which the an- 
cients usually applied to the west, as we see by 
Hesychius’s interpretation of Homer's riugara 
yeans by env 3uem. Ireneus, in his expression 
log srigarwv rng yns, evidently alluded to the 
commission which St. Paul received to carry 
salvation to the ends of the earth, iws tryarev 
ns ynse 

So far nothing seems to be wanting to a full 
historical proof that St. Paul preached the 
Gospel in Britain, but the authority of a con- 
temporary witness; and that authority we 
have in the testimony of Clemens Romanus, 
who was the fellow-traveller of St. Paul, and had 
therefore the best possible means of knowing 
the truth of what he asserted. Clemens, then, 
says, in his first and genuine epistle to the 
Corinthians, that St. Paul was a preacher of 
the word, xngv% rou Aoyov, in the east and in the 
west, and that he went to the end of the west, 
smi To Tome ens dvetws- Such being the direct 
testimony of Clemens, we have only to ascer- 
tain what is meant by the expression +o rsgua, 
and what country in the time of Clemens was 
called the end of the west. One of the highest 
Greek grammatical authorities, ee in. 
terprets rigue by rsdos and sexarey, the end, the 
extremity of any thing. We cannot therefore 
be mistaken in translating ro rigua ens ductws, 
the end, the extremity of the west; nor in 
applying the expression to Britain, if we recol. 
lect that Britain is called by Catullus ultima 
occidentis insula ; and itsinhabitants, by Horace, 
ultimos orbis Britannos. At a later period, 
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Theodoret places Britain ty eexarious ens iowss 
eas, and the most remote from Rome of the 
three western provinces, Spain, Gaul, and Bri- 
tain. 

Whether, therefore, we regard the literal 
testimony of writers of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, or the circumstantial evidence of the 
course and direction of St. Paul’s travels after 
his liberation from his first imprisonment at 
Rome, or the personal testimony of St. Paul’s 
fellow-traveller to the extent of the apostle’s 
travels in the west, we appear to have every 
thing necessary to constitute an historical 
that St. Paul preached the Gospel in the Brit- 
ish Islands. 

It may not be uninteresting to add, that we 
possess in the British Museum the original 
MS. from which this most valuable monument 
of Christian antiquity, on which I have been 
laying so much stress, was first printed; that 
it is, probably, a MS. of the fourth century, 
being a part of the MS. volume which contains 
the celebrated Codex Alexandrinus ;—MSS. 
which carry with them this additional interest, 
that they reduce the inquiry into the truth of 
Christianity to the narrow compass of four 
centuries, making us, as it were, contempora- 
ries of Eusebius, and Jerome, and Augustine, 
in an age not more distant from the first days 
of Christianity than the reign of Henry VII. 
from the present time. 

But, to return from this digression, let us 
submit this historical fact, as I now presume 
to call St. Paul’s preaching in Britain, to what 
is sometimes found to be a more rigorous crite- 
rion than any external evidence; I mean the 
internal probability and practicability of the 
fact—its consistency or inconsistency with the 
character and the commission of the apostle, and 
with the public circumstances of the Roman 
emperor in the apostolic age. The historian 
of the Acts of the Apostles informs us, in the 
words of St. Paul, that it was his special com- 
mission to carry salvation to the ends of the 
earth ; and the purpose of his final commission, 
when in the west, at Rome, at the close of his 
first imprisonment, was, ‘* that the Gospel 
might be fully preached by him, and that ai/ 
the Gentiles might hear.” When he was 
charged with this final commission, he had 
preached the Gospel very extensively in the 
east, and had finally taken his leave of those 
parts. There was nothing in the extent of a 
journey from Rome to the end of the west to 
deter even an ordinary traveller, and still less 
could it present any impediment to him who 
laboured more abundantly than the rest of the 
apostles; and the state of the Roman empire 
was singularly favourable to the propagation of 
the Gospel to the end of the west: for at that 
time, says Gibbon, “ the public highways, 
which had been constructed for the use of the 
legions, opened an easy passage for the Chris. 
tian missionaries from Damascus to Corinth, 
and from Italy to the extremity of Spain or 
Britain.” 

For trespassing so long on your patience in 
detailing what appears to me satisfactory evi- 
dence of an event most interesting to us as 
Christians, as Englishmen, as Protestants, per. 
sonally identified with the ministry of St. Paul 
by writers of the first, the sixth, and seventh 
centuries, and circumstantially confirmed by 
grave and learned historians of the fourth and 
fifth century—I trust that I need make no 
apology, especially as it may be the last time 
that I ma have the honour of addressing you 
at an anniversary meeting from this chair. 

I must not, however, close this address with. 
out noticing the much lamented loss which the 





Society has sustained, since the anniversary 
the year before last, by the death of two of its 
most distinguished members—one an actual, 
the other an honorary, member—the Archdea. 
con of Stafford and Dr. Young, who were truly 
literary characters; the former eminent for his 
learning, piety, taste, general knowledge, and 
suavity of manners; the other, for great origi. 
nal talents, which rendered him a “ maker,” 
an inventor, a discoverer—talents which would 
have done credit to any reward or all the re. 
wards which the Society could have conferred 
upon him, had he lived to partake of them; 
the former having been, by his presence and 
counsel at our constituent meetings, very in. 
strumental in the formation of the Society; 
the latter, by his peculiar skill in the develope. 
ment of the hieroglyphic characters, enabling 
the Society to give effect to the first of its 
chartered objects —the publication of inedited 
remains of ancient literature. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

THE great interest which must attach to M. 
Champollion’s labours leads me to think that 
the following slight sketch of the results of his 
late expedition to Egypt may not be altogether 
unacceptable. At a meeting of the Société du 
Bulletin Universel, which took place on Tues- 
day the 20th, under the presidency of the Duc 
de Dondeauville, M. Champollion, who is one 
of its members, gave an account of his discove- 
ries, and displayed some hundreds of drawings 
made under his inspection. These, however, 
form but a small part of his collection. He 
spoke in the highest terms of the zeal of the 
artists who accompanied him; and the beau- 
tiful execution of the drawings sufficiently 
testified their ability. M.Champollion consi- 
ders that the subject of Egyptian architecture 
has been completely exhausted by the draughts. 
men and savans under Denon; he has there- 
fore confined himself to the examination of the 
bas-reliefs and paintings with which the exte- 
rior of the Egyptian buildings, and the interior 
of the tombs, are so richly decorated. These are 
all situated below the second cataract; beyond it 
the structures are uninteresting. He dwelt on 
the fact, that the tombs were ornamented with 
figures, explanatory of the calling or actions of 
their inmates. Thus, on that of the veterinary 
surgeon is exhibited a sick ox shewing his 
tongue, while medicine is administered to 
another. The king’s butler caused all the 
vessels of gold, silver, and enamel, which were 
once in his custody, to be sculptured on his 
tomb. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
shape, and richness of ornament, shewn in the 
vases and patere. Many are drawn with 
bunches of flowers, to shew the purpose for 
which they were used. These of course rather 
injure the effect; but so perfect is the taste 
both of the form and the ornaments, that 
they might be thought to belong to the best 
times of Grecian art. The machine for raising 
water, the process of purifying it with bitter 
almonds, angling with rod and line, are repre- 
sented exactly as they are practised in Egypt 
to this very day. , 

Next came a marvellous variety of animals 
and birds, painted with amazing exactness. 
The camelopard, different sorts of antelopes, 2 
deer, elephants, hippopotami, a nondescript 
resembling the kangaroo, various sorts of geese, 
and the famous ibis. M.Champollion hopes, 
by the production of this drawing, to settle 
the long-disputed question concerning this 
bird. It appeared to me to be of the stork 
tribe, of moderate size, with pencilled plumage, 
brown and white. 
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But by far the most interesting part of his ex- 
position was the description of the tombs of the 
kings and queens which he has explored. He 
possesses the portraits and accompanying hiero- 
glyphical accounts of the actions of the Egyp- 
tian monarchs of many dynasties. Some of 
these kings M. Champollion recognises in the 
faces of the sphinxes and colossal statues made 
under their reign. Thus the Ethiopian Saba- 
con preserves his proper features, although 
he is clad in the Egyptian royal robes. The 
son of Alexander, who was recognised as king 
of Egypt, and Cesarion, son of Cesar and 
Cleopatra, are drawn as youths. The Ptole- 
mies shew decidedly the Greek physiognomy, 
and may be verified by their medals. But the 
Roman emperors resemble monarchs on a sign- 
post, utterly destitute of likeness to their 
originals ; for the very good reason, that the 
artists never saw them. By the discovery of 
the female tombs, M. Champollion has been 
enabled to explain the Greek notion of the 
Ethiopian Memnon. The portrait of this prince 
bears the negro features strongly marked. M. 
Champollion has found the portrait of a negress 
queen, and by the accompanying explanatory 
hieroglyphics, it appears that she actually was 
the mother of this Ethiopian Memnon. Sin- 
gular to say, on the tomb of Sheshah he found 
the names of the fenced cities which he took 
from Judah before he reached Jerusalem. 
The sepulchres of the mighty conquerors exhi- 
bit bas-reliefs of hundreds of yards in extent, 
explanatory of their victories. The different 
people whom they conquered are drawn with 
their characterisiic features and national dress : 
Jews, Arabs, Indians, and Negroes. Twice occur 
paintings of the Ionian Greeks, quite agreeing 
with the taxexirwves Iaovss, their long tunics, 
ornamented with the peculiar border so com- 
mon on the ancient Athenian urns; and their 
names above, in hieroglyphics. The confer- 
ences of Sesostris with the Scythians before the 
battle; the battle itself; the sithed chariots of 
both armies, those of the Egyptians in good 
order, and beautifully formed—the Scythian 
in disarray and of ruder workmanship; the 
same monarch meeting his fleet on the banks 
of the Indian Ocean; and a variety of other 
remarkable subjects, are set forth with a 
vigour of design, and precision of detail, such 
as we have hitherto thought the Greeks to 
have exclusively possessed. These Scythians, 
by the by, are true Tartars. 

Next came a perfect Egyptian arsenal ; bows, 
arrows, spears, swords, and sithes; ships of 
all descriptions, some like royal barges, blazing 
with gold: the gathering of the corn, the flax, 
and papyrus, the vintage, and the sowing, 
were all displayed in detail. 

he séance was very interesting in other 
particulars; but the foregoing, in addition to 
your letters, will shew the extent of M. Cham. 
pollion’s own pretensions. 








FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

[Second Notice.} 

No. 181. Palestrina ; Composition. J. M.W. 
Turner, R.A.—Here we have Mr. Turner ona 
very much better ground than in No. 7, (noticed 
in our last) Pilate washing his Hands ;* although 
still not on his right one. In such perform. 
ances as this, he may exhibit the richness and 
even the riot of his imagination with impu- 


* A wag, who looked long at this composition without 
being able to e head or tail of it, (an was the cane with 
most spectators), retired, saying, he fancied «‘a pilot 

Was @ fine marine subject. 








her has formed the basis of a structure full | 
of poetical feeling, but exceedingly artificial | 


regions of fancy, and our eye has now been so| 


style, that when we are called upon to gaze on 
such splendid and dazzling works as the pre- 
sent, we are not surprised to find ourselves in 
a fairy-land, in which the objects themselves, 
and the hues with which they are invested, are 
entirely different from the realities to which we 
are accustomed in this sober and every-day 
world. 

No. 40. Psyche. Sir W. Beechey, R.A.— 
Lovely and joyous, this lightly-tripping fairy 


fancy. Neither in colouring nor in execution 
is it at all inferior to the productions of Sir 
William’s early days. 

No. 53. The Fall of Phaéton. J. Ward, R.A. 
—In his treatment of this subject, Mr. Ward 
has displayed his usual knowledge of animal 
anatomy; and has thrown his horses into si- 
tuations that call forth all his powers in their 
representation. The impression produced on 
the spectator is, nevertheless, an exceedingly 
painful one. Who can avoid shuddering when 
he contemplates the tremendous fate which 
evidently awaits the unfortunate charioteer and 
his steeds ? 

No. 72. Morning ; an Italian Composition. 
A. W. Callcott, R.A. —If the last-mentioned 
picture has created any agitation in the mind, 
the present is better calculated than any work 
of art which we have for a long time seen, to 
soothe and calm it. Great as was our admira- 
tion of the talents displayed by Mr. Callcott in 
the exhibition of last year, we must say that 
we think he has in this beautiful production 
surpassed his former surpassings. ‘The sweet 
ness and tranquillity of the general character 
of the composition, the clearness and purity of 
the atmospheric and other tones, and the de- 
lightful execution, so completely in accordance 
with the fine conception of the work, entitle it 
to rank with the best landscapes of the greatest 
Italian artists that ever lived. 

No. 80. May Morning. H. Howard, R.A. 
This beautiful group of aerial and floating 
forms would, we think, have appeared to more 
advantage, and would have retained more of 
its visionary character, had the substantial 
human beings who are addressing it been 
omitted. 


ready, R.A.u—The meaning of this picture is 
not easily to be discovered; and when dis- 
covered is far from pleasing. In point of 
execution, it is an admirable specimen of Mr. 
Mulready’s talents. 

No. 144. Shylock and Jessica. G. S. News 
ton, A.—A charming little work. The keen 
and suspicious glance of the Jew, and the 
demure composure of his daughter, are very 
amusingly contrasted. The whole is richly, 
but harmoniously coloured. 

No. 163. The Bower of Diana. T. Stoth- 
ard, R.A.—Although recently executed, as 
beautiful and imaginative a composition as 
this veteran and highly-gifted artist ever 
produced. 

No. 192. Scene from the Red Rover. W. 
Daniell, R.A.—A print from this admirable 
performance has already been noticed in the 
Literary Gasetie ; but the qualities of art which 











the picture exhibits are still more deserving of 





form has sprung from theveteran artist’s pencil, | Suffolk. 
as if it were the creation of the most youthful fresh, and sparkling as Nature herself; and 


| 


nity, or rather with applause. There is|encomium. The quiet and solemn light of the 
enough of nature to shew that attention to|moon, as contrasted with the dreadful catas- 


trophe, is highly poetical and awful: as for the 
possible seamanship of the piece, we are incom- 


withal. It is so long since Mr. Turner has| petent judges, never having been out in such a 
wandered from the domains of fact into the|storm. As landsmen, we should surmise that 


few sailors ever were; and if they had, they 


long used to the peculiarities of his adopted | must have Jet go the painter ; so that we must, 


after all, have had a picture of imagination 
rather than of reality. 

No. 197. The Orphans. J. Wood..—Al- 
though there is perhaps too much display of 
tattered costume, this is a work which does 
great credit to Mr. Wood. He has perfectly 
succeeded in the representation of silent but 
expressive grief. 

No. 19. Deli Scene, in the Park of the Right 
Hon. the Countess of Dysart, at Hatmingham, 
J. Constable, R.A.—As powerful, 


free from any unpleasant predominance of Mr. 
Constable’s peculiar mode of handling. 

No. 81. A Maltese Ass and Mule Foal, with 
her former Ass Foal in the Background. J. 
Ward, R.A.—Frequently and highly as we 
have admired Mr. Ward's talents in animal 
painting, we do not remember ever having met 
with a more exquisite specimen of them than 
this characteristic and masterly little picture. 

No. 135. Venus rising from her Couch. 
J. Ward, R.A.—Badly drawn, badly coloured, 
and, what is much worse, indelicate. Why 
are the modest and lovely young females who 
daily grace the rooms of Somerset Honse with 
their presence, to have their feelings outraged, 
and blushes called into their cheeks, by a work 
like this,—placed too in a situation in which it 
cannot possibly escape near notice? We are 
sorry to add, that it is not Mr. Ward’s only 
offence in the present Exhibition, and that he 
is not the only offender. 

(To be continued.) 
WATER-COLOURS’ EXHIBITION. 
[Third notice: Conclusion.]} 

No. 323. The Captain’s Story. G. Catter- 
mole.—A story told in real life with the spirit 
which this performance exhibits, could not fail 
to excite great attention. Whether the artist 
means to illustrate a tale already told, or to 
throw out a hint on which to found a new one, 
we know not; but his drawing is well cal- 
culated to call up images of marvels and ad- 
ventures, such as the Red Rover himself might 





describe; or such as Mr. W. Daniells has 


painted from his description. 
No. 340. The Recess. J. F. Lewis.—A 
| brilliant assemblage of costly objects, splendidly, 


No. 115. A Dog of two Minds. W. Muls| yet harmoniously, coloured. 


No. 353. Rembrandt and his Models. J. 
Stephanoff.—In this beautiful and highly- 
finished production we recognise to the fullest 
extent one of those striking examples of depth 
of tone and colour, which, as we have alread 
observed, give to this Society the right to call 
themselves “ Painters.” As a work of art, no 
better subject could have been selected for dis- 
playing the rich variety of Mr. Stephanoff’s 
pencil. At the same time it must have pre- 
sented difficulties not easily to be overcome. 
The figure of Rembrandt appears like that of 
an enchanter, with his magic wand, ready to 
marshal and call into form the splendid but 
chaotic mass of materials by which he is sur- 
rounded. This performance ought scarcely to 
lose any of its value in the eyes of the artist or 
of the amateur, because it may not be regulated 
by the strictest rules of composition ; for, tried 
by that test, what would become of Zoffany’s 





justly celebrated picture of the Florence Gal- 
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lery, and many other works of a similar cha- 
racter ?— While contemplating a picture of 
such power and richness, we cannot help ad- 
verting to the invaluable assistance which 
water-colour painters have derived from the 
recent improvements made in the pigments 
used by them ; improvements which not only 
impart brilliance to their colouring, but ensure 
its durability. To the persevering and suc- 
cessful experiments of Mr. George Field, and 
other men of science, it is owing, that the 
beauties of the water-colour paintings of the 
present day are not like those of the flowers of 
the garden,—the pride of the season, but which 
speedily fade and perish. 

No. 32. View near Skiddaw, Cumberland. 
H. Gastineau.—Just the spot which a poet or 
@ painter would select for the illustration of 
the romantic and picturesque. Harmoniously 
and beautifully executed. 

No. 31. Loch Corouisk, Isle of Sky. G.F. 
Robson.—We have seen many twilight effects 
from Mr. Robson’s pencil, but none to which 
the word “ intensity” has been so applicable. 

No. 35. Church of Notre Dame, Dresden. 
S. Prout.—One of Mr. Prout’s most successful 
productions. Not only are the forms admirably 
delineated, but an atmosphere is introduced, 
which great practice and skill alone could have 
represented with such fidelity. 

No. 51. Distant View of Rye, with Cattle 
going to Water. T. Fielding.—A fine Cuyp- 
like effect. 

No. 72. Landscape, with a Timber-waggon. 
S. Austin.—‘* Landscape” is rather too diffuse 
a term to apply to close scenery like this, which 
has the character of a composition, well studied 
in all its parts from nature, and admirably put 
together. 

No. 104. Cottage, Caernarvon. G. Pyne.— 
Great talent is here displayed in colouring and 
execution. A little more space in the scene 
would have more advantageously set off the 
principal object. 

No. 338. London Bridge, 1730. G. Pyne. 
— Reminiscences like this, so treated, are 
equally gratifying to the antiquary and the 
amateur. These are productions of infinite 
promise from a young artist ;—of a good stock, 
however. 

We cannot conclude our notice of this truly 
interesting Exhibition without observing, that 
the taste evinced by Miss Byrne and Miss 
Scott in their beautiful representations of fruit 
and flowers, greatly contributes to the produc- 
tion of that variety which is so essential to every 
collection of works of art. 


SIGNOR CAMPANILE’S PICTURES. 
WE have had much gratification in viewing 
two pictures by Signor Campanile, a Roman 
historical and portrait painter of distinguished 
talents, now in London. The one represents 
the Adoration of the Holy Sacrament in the 
Paulina Chapel in Rome, on Maundy Thurs- 
day; the other the Sermon preached on the 
Piazza Colonna in Rome, during the Jubilee of 
1825. The former, especially, is a magnificent 
work, and gives an excellent idea of one of the 
most splendid and imposing ceremonies of the 
Romish church, performing under circum- 
stances which materially add to its interest and 
effect: the latter, besides being very sweetly 
executed, is curious, as exhibiting the various 
costumes of the environs of Rome. It appears 
that these two fine performances are to be dis- 
posed of by chance, as soon as a sufficient num. 
ber of subscribers have set down their names 


for that purpose. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FIRST AND LAST.— NO. IV. 
The First and Last Prayer. 


“ Pray for me, mother! pray that no blight 

May come on my hopes and prospects bright ; 

Pray that my days may be long and fair— 

Free from the cankering touch of care ; 

Pray that the laurels I grasp at now 

May live ere long around my brow ; 

And pray that my gentle ladye-love 

May be fond as the nightingale, true as the 
dove.” 


The mother knelt by her own hearth-stone, 
With her hand on the head of her only son, 
And lifting up her glistening eye, 

Prayed for all blessings fervently ; 

And then she took one lock of hair 

From his manly forehead smooth and fair, 
And he kissed her cheek, and left her side 
With a bounding step and a smile of pride. 


‘¢ Pray for me, mother! pray that ere long 
My soul may be free as a wild bird’s song, 
That away on the wings of the wind is driven, 
And goes to rest with them in heaven : 

Pray for it, mother !—nay, do not weep ! 
Thou wast wont to bless my infant sleep ; 

And bless me now with thy gentle breath, 

Ere I sink away in the sleep of death.” 


The mother knelt by his side again— 

Oh, her first prayer had been all in vain ! 

His ladye-love had been false to him— 

His fame in slander’s breath was dim : 

She looked on his altered cheek and eye, 

And she felt *twas best that he should die ; 

Then she prayed for his death in her fond de- 
spair, [prayer ! 

And his soul passed away with that last wild 

Worton Lodge, Isleworth. M. A. Browne. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
PUBLIC DINNERS. 


The Artists’ Benevolent Fund. —The Anni- 
versary on Saturday was very numerously 
attended: above two hundred sat down to 
dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Lord Ross- 
lyn in the chair; the Duke of Wellington 
being prevented by his official duties. The 
day passed off with much social enjoyment, 
and an ample subscription rewarded the ex- 
ertions of the president and stewards. We 
rejoiced to learn, from the secretary’s report, 
that the Fund is rapidly augmenting; and it 
appeared to us that the relief required was un- 
commonly small—the annual expenditure in 
that way being little more than 100/. 

The Literary Fund.—On Wednesday the 
friends of this admirable charity met at the 
same place; his Grace the Duke of Somerset, 
president, in the chair, supported by Lord 
Milton, the President of the Royal Academy, 
Mr. Cam Hobhouse, Mr. Gally Knight, Mr. 
E. Lytton Bulwer, Mr. A. Spottiswoode, Mr. 
Sotheby, Captain Marryat, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. 
Croly, Mr. Cunningham, and other distin- 
guished individuals. The company, above 150 
in number, were addressed by the chairman, 
Lord Milton, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Sotheby, Mr. 
Knight, and Messrs. Croly and Burn (as re- 
gistrars), who severally advocated the cause of 
the Institution, and went through the forms 
usual on such occasions. Above 500/. was an- 
nounced as the amount of the subscription; 
and it augured well of the Society to observe 
among its supporters the principal publishers 
of the metropolis,_Mr. Longman, with others 
of the partners of that extensive house ; Mr. 











Murray; Messrs. Colburn-and Bentley; Mr. 


Nees 
Rivington, Mr. Whittaker, &c. &c. - There 
were also many persons of li name pre- 
sent; and the meeting broke up after enjoying 
a very gratifying evening, with a pledge from 
the majority to repeat the pleasure at Green- 
wich on the 23d of June. 





MUSIC. 

WE neglected last Saturday to notice Mrs. 
Anderson’s concert, at which that lady’s exqui- 
site performance on the pianoforte (especially a 
concerto in A minor, and a grand duet by 
Hummel, ) gained her immense applause, justly 
merited by her pre-eminent talents and excel- 
lent character. The whole entertainment was 
delightful. Hummel (who, they say, is as 
eager for profit as praise,) distinguished his 
school to great advantage. A M. Ponchard 
made his first appearance with no striking 
effect; and the sweet voice of Madame Stock- 
hausen happily relieved the graver performances, 
though Malibran, Lalande, and De Begnis, 
shared in the harmony of the day. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Cipriani Potter’s con- 
cert at the King’s Theatre also presented a deli. 
cious treat to amateurs. At Mr. F. Cramer's, 
on the preceding week, we have to notice the 
very successful début of a native artist, young 
Parry, the son of our favourite Welsh composer 
and flageoletist. He sang in a good English 
style, and was much applauded. 








DRAMA. 

At the King’s Theatre, Cimarosa’s Matrimo- 
nio Segreto, for Donzelli’s benefit, on Thursday, 
introduced Lablache to an English audience. 
The opera was excellently cast, and went off 
with great éclat. The débutant is an admir- 
able comic actor, as well as capital singer ; and 
being well sustained by Malibran, Donzelli, 
Lalande, Santini, and others, the evening was 
justly the most brilliant of the season. 

At the other theatres, benefits have pro- 
duced some miscellaneous novelties, but nothing 
requiring criticism. Miss Paton, the queen of 
song, had an overflowing bumper on Thursday, 
and no house could hold an audience equal to 
her public deserts. The boy Burke, at the 
Surrey, had also a full benefit on Tuesday, and 
astonished the natives by the versatility of his 
precocious talents. 
Florence, April 23, 1830. 
TuE English society at Florence have just en- 
joyed a treat of which it would be difficult to 
give you an adequate description. You must 
have heard of the private theatre of Lord 
Burghersh,* and the extraordinary success of 
the Italian operas of his own composition, 
which he has brought out upon it. It was 
known that since the production of the last of 
these, namely the Fedra, he had employed 
himself in writing to the old opera of The 
Siege of Belgrade; and of course the greatest 
anxiety prevailed amongst his countrymen to 
see how he would treat an English subject, 
and particularly one which in England had 
been so effective. It was understood that Lord 
Burghersh had never heard the old music of 
this drama; and the proof (as far as the ab- 
sence of all similarity) was certainly clearly 
afforded at the production of this very delight- 
ful opera, which took place a week ago, and 
was repeated last night. The plan of the old 
drama has in some degree been changed : the 
parts of Catherine, Peter, and Ismael, have 
been very much augmented, and several addi- 
tions have been made to the other parts of 











* We have spoken of it repeatedly in the L. G—-Ed. 
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Ghita and Leopold. The consequence of this 
is, that the three parts of the ladies are become 
nearly equal, Catherine and Lilla being the 
two high sopranos, and Ghita the lower one. 
The Seraskier remains the leading part 
amongst the men ; but the part of Peter has 
been very much increased, and produced great 
effect. I send you the cast of these as they 
were filled up from amongst the amateurs 
residing here; and I assure you it boasts of 
talents you rarely see brought together on any 
stage. And now for some description of the 
opera. It was most successful, delightfully so : 
the music is entirely original; it has not the 
least resemblance to Lord B.’s other compo- 
sitions; it is of as different a style from the 
Fedra or irom the Scompiglio, as was his Mass, 
produced last year, from the operas he had 
formerly written. It is English music, but 
brought together with all the science, feeling, 
and taste, of his other productions :—but to be 
judged of, you must hear it; and I hope it 
will not be long before it may be produced on 
a larger theatre. I make no comparisons with 
other music or with other composers ; but feel 
satisfied the merits of this will establish it a 
first favourite wherever and whenever it is 
performed. Lord Burghersh’s triumph has 
been complete throughout this opera. His 
Italian compositions had already been crowned 
with the most eminent success ; but in the 
present instance it was thought that the English 
language, whatever might be the merit of the 
music, would sound hard to a Florentine au- 
dience. There never was a greater error; and 
in common with every Englishman present, I 
confess I felt a satisfaction not easily to be 
described, at the refutation of a sentiment which 
I have too often heard in the mouths of Eng- 
lishmen, that our language was not adapted 
for music:—now, upon this occasion, there 
was not an Italian who did not admit, generally 
to their great surprise, that in the whole opera 
they had not heard a sound which was harsh 
or disagreeable, and that the language appeared 
to them in singing as harmonious as it was 
possible to desire. As this perhaps will be the 
only occasion when a test of such a nature can 
be had, as it is hardly possible, under any other 
circumstances, that an English opera should be 
produced before Italians, I could not refuse 
myself the pleasure of giving you these details. 





VARIETIES. 

Bridges.—Suspension bridges are increasing 
in number in France. A bridge of this descrip- 
tion, recently finished at Forgals,on the Rhone, 
is mentioned as achef-d’euvre. Within the last 
six months a great improvement has been made 
in the manufacture of the chain cables used for 
this purpose. By a new process, the iron- 
founders are enabled to manufacture chains of 
equal strength and elasticity to those of Great 
Britain. 

Ferdinand VII.—A colossal statue of this 
monarch, by M. Chardigny, a French sculptor, 
is about to be erected at Barcelona. 

Appointment.—At the last sitting of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Paris, M. Gra- 
net was chosen to fill the place become vacant 
by the death of M. Taunay. 

Elections.—At the last sitting of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres in 
Paris, the following persons were elected to fill 
the six Vacant seats: MM. Thurot, Cham- 
pollion jun., Thierry, Lajard, Joubert, and 
Mionait. 

Etruscan Antiquities, A letter from Rome 
announces that some interesting discoveries 





have been recently made at Tarquinia, Cor- 
neto, and other places in ancient Etruria. 
Eight or ten tumuli were opened to the west of 
Tarquinia. The painting of the interior of 
these sepulchral chambers was in good style, 
and in high preservation ; but the sculpture on 
the outside was very inferior: several vases of 
large dimensions, and in the best style, covered 
with fabulous animals, were discovered in the 
tombs. Near Corneto were found two stone 
coffins, with couchant statues, which appear to 
have belonged to the time of the Lower Em- 
pire. 

Bronze Colossal Elephant: Paris. — The 
enormous bronze elephant, which was originally 
intended to be placed as a fountain on the site 
of the Bastile in Paris, is now, it seems, to be 
fixed on a pedestal, in a vacant space in the 
Champs Elysées ; M. A. Malavoine, the archi- 
tect, having obtained from the city of Paris, 
for eighty years, the grant of the land in 
question, without rent, on condition of its re- 
verting with the statue to the city, so as to 
become a national monument. The pedestal 
will be about 50 feet in height, and the castle 
on the back of the elephant will be at an 
elevation of 100 feet from the ground. Stair- 
cases to ascend to the castle will be made in 
the legs of the elephant, and the body will be 
fitted up elegantly as a saloon: persons en- 
tering the elephant to pay one franc for each 
admission : from this fee the architect expects to 
derive a large income. 

The American Cow-tree.—Mr. Fanning, 
who was in England last summer, and brought 
with him some specimens of the cow-tree, the 
first ever seen here (but which unfortunately 
died), together with a drawing of the tree, and 
some of the milk dried in the form of lozenges, 
has written a letter, dated from Caraccas, in 
the month of February this year, to a gentle- 
man to whose patronage he was much indebted 
whilst in London, in which he states that he 
was on the point of setting out for that part of 
the country called the Silla, for the purpose of 
procuring new specimens of this extraordinary 
plant, the existence of which, though attested 
by Von Humboldt, has been called in question 
by some persons. Mr. Fanning had great hopes 
that he should be more fortunate this time, and 
that the plants would arrive safe. He says 
they will reach England early in the summer. 

Patent Safety Lock.—We have been favoured 
with an inspection of a new safety or protector 
lock, apparently of great merit. It has been 
declared that, however complicated may be the 
wards or interior of a lock, it cannot be called 
perfectly secure from an ingenious artist. The 
inventor of this new lock therefore proposes to 
guard the key-hole, so that any attempt, to 
force or pick the lock, must of necessity be 
discovered. For this purpose a small box or 
chamber, with a lid similar to a snuff-box, is 
affixed over the front of the lock, with a key- 
hole corresponding in size with that of the 
lock. The lid of this chamber being open, the 
bolt is turned, and the key withdrawn in the 
usual way; after which a small paper label 
is laid over the key-hole, and the spring cover 
shut down, so as to prevent any possibility of 
its removal except by violence. The person 
having the key can thus, in all cases, see, before 
he again opens the lock, whether any attempt 
has been made to open it during his absence. 
It is the invention of a Mr. Gottlieb, who 
holds an appointment in the Excise Office, and 
is, we are told, patronised by the board. 

Polish Chain Bridge.—A suspension bridge 
is about to be constructed across the Vistula, 
at Warsaw. 





Carcasses.—In the Central Society of Agri- 
culture in France a prize of 1,000 francs was 
adjudged to M. Payen for the best paper on 
the means of using the carcasses of domestic 
animals for agricultural purposes. The Society 
has offered a prize for the next year on the 
same subject. 

Prisons.—The number of persons in con- 
finement on the 3lst December last, in the dif- 
ferent prisons of the Netherlands, was 6,499, 
of whom 5,426 were males, and 1,173 females ; 
being, as compared with the population, 1 to 
every 932. 

Berlin.—A new museum of painting has 
been built at Berlin on a very splendid and 
extensive scale. It will be opened shortly, with 
a rich collection of paintings and sculpture. 
In this museum the chefs-d’euvre of painting 
are not suspended, as in this country ; but are 
placed against screens, which form as it were 
alcoves in different parts of the room. 

Population of Rome.—According to the late 
census, the population of Rome is now 144,541, 
being an increase in one year of 2,221. There 
are in the ‘* Eternal City” 33,689 families, 35 
bishops, 1,490 priests, 1,984 monks and friars, 
and 2,390 nuns. The Catholic inhabitants are 
107,060 ; the remainder consists of Protestants. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XX. May 15.]} 


The Rev. John Romney is, we hear (and we are not 
sure that we have not mentioned it before), about to 
publish Memoirs of the Life and Works of his Father, 
George Romney, the eminent painter.—M. Lamartine 
announces new poems, under the title of Harmonies 
Poétiques et Religieuses. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hooker’s British Flora, royal 12mo. 12s. bds. — Sir 
Ethelbert, by the Author of Santo Sebastiano, 3 vols. 
12mo. 1/. 4s. bds.—Maude’s Traveller's Lay,. post 8vo. 
5s. bds.—Douglas’s Truths of Religion, 8vo. 8s. bds.— 
First Love, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. Ils. 6d. bds.— 
Crossman’s Sermons, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Stevens’ Comments, 
Vol. XVIII. Svo. 10s. bds.—Draper’s Sketches from the 
Volume of Creation, 12mo. 5s. hf.-bd.—The Orphans of 
Lissau, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. bds.—Main’s Villa and Cottage 
Florist’s Directory, fep. 6s. bds. —Clive’s Short-Hand, 
12mo. 7s. bds.—Crocker on the Latin Subjunctive Mood, 
12mo. 4s. bds. —Library of Useful Knowledge, Geo- 
metry, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Ranulph de Rohais, a Romance of 
the 12th Century, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. bds.— 
Memoir of the Controversy respecting the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Stevens on the Sympathy of 
Christ, 12mo. 3s. Gd. bds.—Female’s Encyclopedia, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1830. 


May. Thermometer. Barometer 
Thursday-- 6 | From 49. to 80, 29.91 to 29.74 
Friday ---- 7 — 49 — 77. 29.64 — 29.56 
Saturday-- 8 — 0 — 29.49 — 29, 
Sunday---- 9} —— 45. — 51 29.34 Stationary 
Monday --10| —— 41. — 52 .37 to 29 
Tuesday -- 11 — 37. — 50 29.64 — 29.72 
Wednesday 12 — 42. 29.72 — 29.81 


— 455. 

Wind variable, prevailing S.E. and N.W. Except the 
6th and 7th, erally cloudy, with frequent rain. Rain 
fallen, *725 of an inch. 

Edmonton 


Latitude-..--. 51° 37! 32’ N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hesperus, * * * to a Maniac, and many other poetical 
favours, are unavoidably declined. 5 

e have not ir. Babbage’s book against the 
Royal Society, having only incidentally seen it on a book- 
seller’s counter. It seemed bitter enough, and we shall 
probably be induced to canvass its opinions. 

The Report of the Royal Institution, an interesting 
Letter from Calcutta, and many other papers, are post- 
— : the pressure of novelties upon us is at present 
ve eavy. 

he en on Bill Bury, the undertaker (who, according 
to the writer, has philologically transmitted his proper 
name for the act of interment), want novelty of point, 
though they have plenty of mere pun. We are tired of 
mutes dwelling on the mutability of life, and of serious 
indispositions carrying g people to the grave; of under- 
pong Fp pond cases r the doctors ven them 
up, of dead men being sailors because they were in 
the shrouds :—all these are lively jokes no longer, but 
dead and buried by Joseph (Miller) and his brethren. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
HE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL|E 


EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS, is now opens every Day, from Nine till 
Seven, at the Gallery, "Pall Mall 

, 1s. —C. 


CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 





OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. The 
Exhibition for the Sale of the Works of living British 
Artists, in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, is now open to the 
Public, from Nine till Six. 
Admission, 1s,—Catalogue, ls. 
R. B. DAVIS, Secretary. 








URNAMENT of the FIELD of the 
nuk CLOTH of GOLD, 15, Oxford Street, near Charles Street, 
* My, WILMSHURST"s Magnificent Picture of the Tourna- 


ment of the Field of Cloth of Gold, painted on Enamel, on the 
vast Surface of 432 superficial Feet; p 





ag the unp 
a rance of a Painting of such di Di i on 
one Sheet of Glass, without the Frames or Joinings being visible. 
This splendid Work contains more than 100 Figures, including 
upwards of 40 Portraits, with the strictest Attention to Costume. 
Admission, 1s.—Description, 6d. 
Open from Ten till Dusk. 


IVERPOOL EXHIBITION, 1830.—All 
Works of Art eae pa for the ensuing Exhibition must 
be sent, to the Liverpool Royal Institution, Colquitt 
Street, to be delivered on or before the 27th Jul 
For any further Information, apply to S. ‘Austin, 22, Howland 
Street, Fitzroy Square, London; or Mr. John Turmeau, Castle 
Street, oupet 


LYMOUTH EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES. 

The Twelfth Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings will bm 
at the Atheneum, Plymouth, on Monday the 12th day of July 
next. 

Artists and rior who may be disposed to contribute Pic- 
tures to the Collection, will be pleased to send them on or before 
the 5th day of that " 

The Committee engage to take all possible care that no injury 
be done to the Works intrusted to them, cand to pay the expenses 
of land and water-carriage to and from Ply uth. 

R. W. CORYNDON, Secretary. 

Atheneum, Plymouth, tad 10, 1830. 











= Royal, Covent pareag April 23, 1830. 
R. FA AWCETT having signified mone 
intention of quitting the Stage at the Close of the pre- 
sent Season, the following professional Gentlemen heli a Meet- 
ing this day, in the Theatre :— 


Mr. C. Kemble Mr. Egerton 


Sir George Smart Mr. Farley 
Mr. Mathews Mr. Keeley 
Mr. Bartley Mr. Meadows 
Mr. Abbott Mr. Power 
Mr. Blanchard Mr. Warde 

r Mr. Wrench 


Mr. C. KEMBLE was unanimously called to the Chair. 
Resolved,—That the Gentlemen present do form themselves 
into a Committee for the pu of assisting Mr. Fawcett, by 
every means in their wer, on his Benefit, Thursda we — 
being the last N: h that bis 


"Mow Prints 
Just gettin, by Engelmann, Graf, Coindet, and Co. 


4, Newman Street, Oxford Street, 
Dn bs CARTOONS of RAPHAEL, viz. 





Christ's Charge = Peter. _ Taken from the o fin Pa mys as at 
by the er 
=_—s caediian to Sir 
rs: By GEORGE FOGGO,. 
ze of each Print, 20 inches by 13. 
Price of wall Print, plain paper, 10s.; India Proofs, 5s 
2. Roman Peasants. By G. Childs, from a 
Drawing by Penry Williams. Size, 17 inches by 12. Price, on 
India athe’ 8s.; selected Proofs, on ditto, 10s. 
original Drawing from which the print is taken, 
tories one tike principal attractions of the last Water Colour 
-~y > 
3. Napoleon in 1815. Painted by Horace 
Vernet. Size, 25 inches by 19. Price, on India paper, 20s. A 


few oa Proofs on ditto, 30s. sabes 
* This print is an equestrian portrait, taken by the above 
adam painter after Buonaparte’s return from Elba. 

4. The Gunpowder Plot, drawn by Thomas 
Fairland, from a 2 Seating by Webster. Size, 12} inches by 9. 
Price “Si India Proofs, 7s. 

5. Shall I fight or not? Painted by A. 
Chisholm, and drawn by G. Childs. Size, 15 inches by 11. Price, 
on India paper, 8@.; selected Proofs, on ditto, 10s. 

6. Portraits of Ladies, from the Portfolio of 
an Artist, drawn by L. Mansion. Four Prints in a Number. 
Price, on rv ag» quarto, per Number, India paper, 10s.; Proofs 
on Atlas } ditto, Be. ditto, coloused, 208. 





homas aan 


This ER is published, 
HE DESERTER. Drawn on Stone by 
Thomas Fairland, from an original Picture by R. Far- 
rier, forming a Companion to the “* Recruit, or Who'll serve the 
King?” by the same Artists. Size of each, 15 inches by 12. 
Prints 124. each, Proofs 18s. 


Published by T. Fairland, 20, Garnault Place, New River 
Hi ; and to be had of H. Grellier, 138, Holborn, adjaining Fur- 
nival’s Inn. 





Bton Hall, Cheshire. 
This day is uae by G. Clarke, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
quare, price 61. 6s. boards, 
TWENTY large VIEWS of ETON 
HALL, with descriptive Lattorpoe, a by per- 
mission, to the mien Y Ear om fe raw- 
ings by J. Buckler, F.S.A. and J. C. Buckler. 





Copyright. 
Price 10s. 6d. dedicated, by permission, to the Lord High 
A TREATISE on the LAWS of LITE. 


RARY PROPERTY: comprising the Statutes and 
Cases relating to Books, Manuscripts, Lectures, Dramatic and 
Musical Compositions, Engravings, Maps, &c.: including the 
Piracy and Transfer of Copyrights with an Historical View and 
soe =s the MUCHA and Effects of the Laws. 
B BERT Secretary to the Law Lustitution. 
t, pe dy 4 the Work see Westminster Review, London 
Magazine, Literary Gazette, Atlas, Spectator, &c. 
Published by Lo: an and Co. Paternoster Row; and 


H. Dixon, 13, mae Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





‘on’s Chemist: 


try. 
y 
NEW sYs' STEM of CHEMICAL 
PHILOSOPHY, Vol. II. (Part First); containing the 
Metallic Oxides, Sulphurets, Phosphurets, Alloys, &c. &c.; with 
copious Notes ny to 7 First Volume. 
N DALTON, F.R.S. 
President of the Literary and a Society, Manchester, 
rice 10s. 6d. in 
Printed for °° Wilson, Essex Street, Strand, London. 
om may also be had, 


Vol. I. Part ¢ First), qs. 
— (Part Second), 10s. 6d. 





e 5s. 6d. b 
THE, NEW FIRST CLASS BOOK ; OF, 
Exercises in Reading and Reci selec 





from Modern Authors of Great Britain and Le and desigeel 
for the Highest Class in Public and Private Schools. 
y JOHN PIERPONT, 
Minister of Hollis Street Church, Boston ; Author of 
“ Airs of Palestine,” &c. 
Re- —— by E. H. BARKER, 
For the Use of Schools. 
London: Sold by = ins ; Whittaker; Longman; Baldwin; 
all other Booksellers. 





Dedicated, by acide to His Ma co 
In 30 vols. 18mo. with ae a aor a Maj 


HE MODERN’ "TRAVELLER ; contain. 


id Topo- 
fe or the = me ny a oe Globe, aed from 
the latest and best Authorities. 

Edited by JOSIAH CONDER. 
The various Countries may be had separate, price 5s, 6d. 
per vol. boards. 
«« No work can be found in our language, or any other, equal to 
supply the place of the Modern Traveller.”—Literar. — 
Printed for James vonmmens 37, Paternoster 





15. 








MUSIC. 
New Musical Work.—Just published, 
HE LAYS of a WANDERER. First 
Series. Being original Melodies, in English and Ger- 
man, with Acc for the Pi forte or Guitar. 
By CHARLES WALTHER. 
Each embellished with a splendid Lithographic Design 
uthor. 

Jehenning and Wratmore, 126, Regent Street. 





‘In 1 vol. ‘ORY ora 5s, 6d. fancy t boards, 


HIS ST OR Y of MUSIC. 
y WILLIAM C. STAFFORD. 
London: Hw, Chance, and Co.; and Constable and Co. 
ums iia 





ROBLEMS i the “DIFFERENT 
BRANCHES of PHILOSOPHY, adapted to the Course 
of Reading pursued in the University of Cambridge, collected and 


arranged 
By the Rev. M. BLAND, D.D. F.R.S. 
Late Fellow on Tutor of St. John’ 's College, Cambridge. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and | Co. ve Maria Lane. 





In royal sae = Plates and a Map, wrice 7s. in cloth, 
w edition, much impr 
TORIES ‘of POPULAR. "TRAVELS in 
SOUTH AMERICA. With a Sketch of the History, 
eography, and Natural History of the Country. 
Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
“« The plan Xe this little work is excellent.”—Literary Gazette. 
“It would make a charming school-book, and teach more 








be as brilliant as his professional talent and private worth oo 
been conspicuous. 
ved,—That such Mem enghene of the Commmaltten who are Sub- 





en ‘und 

pride, that ohiefly to Mr. Fawcett’s exertions 
for more than 20 years, they owe the present prosperity of their 
Institution, whereby many Widows and veteran Actors are sup- 
ported and relieved. 

Resolved,—That as Miss Fanny Kemble and Mr. Mathews 
have already kindly volunteered their services on this apr ye 
that application be made to other distinguished Members of th 
Profession, to assist in varying the Entertainments, and enable 
the Committee to carry into effect the desirable object which 


they “e in view. 
(Signed) CHARLES" REMBLA, hairman. 
HE EARL of MORTON’S COINS. 


By Auction by Mr, SOTHEBY and SON, Wellington 
Street, Strand, on Thursday, June 3, and Five followix ays 
(Sunday excepted), oaPesse o’Clock, a most extensive and valu- 
able Collection of Greek and Roman Coins and Medals, in Gold, 
Silver, and Copper, including a few Modern; formed by the 
Right Hon. James Earl of Morton, who died in 1768, during a 
Residence on the Continent, under the Guidance and Advice of 
the Abbé Duane. 

This Collection is particularly rich in choice Gold and Silver, 
both Greek and Roman, many of which are in a high state of 

eeerwatien. The Series of Imperial Greek, in particular, may 

dered the most extensive and valuable ever offered to 
public sale in this country. 

To be viewed on Thursday, May 20; and Catalogues may be 
now had at the place of sale ; also of the following Dealers — 
Coins and Medals —Mr. Young, 41, Tavistock Street, Coven 
Garden; Mr. Cureton, 81, Aldersgate Street; Mr. Till, 17, ya 
Russell Street, Covent Garden ; and of Mr. Reynolds, High Hol- 
born. 


One Rie beautiful V Views for 4 Tweniy ve lve Shillings. 
his day is published, N XXV. of 

ESTALL' Ss GREA T BRITAIN 

{LLTOT RATED, containing Four finely engraved 

Views, by Edwar » &c. of Chester, Rydal Lake, Stone- 

henge, and Balnburah Castle, with Descriptions ofeach. Price 


ls.; or India 
om ae Pleet Street sckabl peeniiinen 
* We never saw any fore 50 rem: ly beau’ 
such very reduced prices.” "4 Magexine, 





BOOKS —— THIS DAY. 
L®¥ and SARAH; or, the Jewish Lovers. | 


A Tale i Any Polish Jew 
ohn Murray, Aibemarle Street. 


an? ae Tro; 


Pe ir of the LIBRARY of the 
COLLEGE of St. MARGARET and St. BERNARD, 
commonly called nee "s College, University of Cambridge. Me. 


thodically ates 57 
ye tec HARTWELL Lagescipee 
Printed for “the Sock ty of Queen’s College, an id by C.,J., 
G., and F. Rivington, s Si. Paul's Churchyard ; a *; and J. J: 
Deighton, Cc anal 








With Portraits, ‘and ¢ a | Design go ty Calloett, R.A. Vol. I. 
THE LIFE of THOMAS KEN, deprived 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, viewed in connexion with the 
Public Events and the Spirit of the Times, Political and Reli- 
gious, from his Birth to his Death; including some Account of 
fhe Life of Morley, Bishop of Winchester, his first Patron, and 
the Friend of Isaac Walton, Brother-in-Law to Ken 
By the Rev. W. L. BOWLES, Canon Resideatiary of Sarum. 
_John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


2d edition, price 1s. 
N ACCOUNT of the “SHIP LIFE. 
BOAT. 
By JAMES MATHER, E: 
Member of the Wernerian Society, M pe a of the Royal Phy- 
—_ Sgt Honorary Member of the Society of Arts, Scot- 
and, &c 
« Of the various plans for the important object ofsaving human 
life in cases of shipwreck, we regard the one proposed in the in- 
genious pamphlet before us, as the most simple, cheap, and effi- 
cacious. In this case the crew will not be left to the chance of 
assistance from the Fay “4 _ they 2 are by the inventions of Cap- 
tains Manby, G h Literary Journal. 
bd Every, seaman will ie able to aie the advantage of this 


digcovery.”. 
in, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Dyblin. 





Mer 
Adam Black, Edinburgh; Longm 


Green, London ; and W. Curry, Jun. and Ca. 








graphy in a week ~ a boys learn in a year.”—Spectator. 
ly published, 
neo terion of Travels j in Turke wie founded upon 
land, ke. Wi Narratives of Mac Farlane, Madden, Walsh, Frank- 
»&c. Wi ith Plates anda Map. 
In 1 vol. foolscay ICR: 8vo0. atm 5a. 
HE BRUNSWICK; a Poem. In Three 
Cantos. Third edition, with considerable Additions. 
«¢ Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen.”—Dryden. 

«A more agreeable diversity of witty conceits, and touches of 
genuine Leg od] has not appeared since the immortal Don Juan.” 

—Morning Pos: 

“In tals pos <a there ts much beautiful poetry, many excellent 
descriptions, and a vein of good-natured satire, at once severe and 
true. The author rambles ‘from grave to gay’ with the most 
determined unconcern.”— Brighton Gazette. 

William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street. 











OKE upon LITTLETON. A New and 
Readable Edition, i to the present Day. 
By THOMAS COVENTRY, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. price ll. 1s. boards. 
Saunders and Benning, 43, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 

Powell on Mortgages, 3 vols. 4/. 4s.—Wat- 
kins on © opyholds, 2 vols. 1. 17s.—Watkins’ Principles, 14s.— 
Concise Forms in Conveyancing, 6s.—Enclosure Titles, 5s.—and 
Common Tipooreniane 8s. 





In a neatly printed vol. price 5s, 
ERVANTS’ GUIDE and "FAMILY 
MANUAL, with New and Improved Receipts, arranged 
and adapted to the Duties of all Classes of Servants. 


Housekeeper Laundrymaid Groom 
ook Dairymaid Footman 
Lady’s Maid Butler 
urse Valet Gardener. 
Housemaid Coachman 


Forming a complete System of Domestic Management, from 
the most recent and authentic Sources, aided by numerous pri- 
vate Communications; to which is added, an Appendix of Lists, 
Rates, and — and other useful Infermation. 


‘xinted for John Limbird, 443, Strand. 
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Books just eer A bby pall Treacher, and Co. 


FOURTH SERIES of OUR VILLAGE. 
By MISS MITFORD. 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 
Dramatic Scenes, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Julian, and Foscari, Tragedies, 8s. 
on Village, new edition, 3 vols. 25s. 
2. The Picture of India; exhibiting, in a 


brief, clear and graphic manner, the Geography, Topography, 
Meee Sosnsal History, Native Population, and Produce, of 
that most interesting Portion of the h; with a Particular 
Account of the European Settlements, with the present State 
of the British Territories, — an impartial View of the India 








uestic: th 
| me me a. ‘in 2small 8v0. volt. © wits many ‘pees 
priate I 

3. Traits of ‘Scottish Life ; Pictures of Sce- 


~ and Character. In 3 vols. post By0. 97 78 


. The Pictare of Australia. In post 8vo. 


10s. 6d. 

“a Map, a before us contains the fullest and most satisfactory 
ishamation concerning the natural history, meteorology, Pre. 
ducts, statistics, and every —— desirable point of knowledge. 
seems to be very impartial i in its accounts, and a My ; 
multiplicity of curious, ters, that 
we know no geographical! work of superior prem enya ery ‘8 
eT 

5. The Cambrian Tourist; or, Post-Chaise 

ion thro Wales; containing cursory Sketches of the 
eee Se a Description of the Manners, Customs, 
and Games of the Natives. In a neat pocket volume, the 6th 
edition, corrected and considerably enlarged, with View and Maps, 
8s. bound. 

6. A general Biographical Dictionary. By 
John Gorton. In 2 vols. 8vo. containing 2150 pages of close print, 
36s. cloth. 

«Mr. Gorton’s publication is altogether one of great excellence, 
calculated to be useful to a large number of students, and deserv- 
ing extensive popularity. We may also cout e that it is suffi- 
ciently large to contain every thing necessary, but not too exten- 
sive for the ordinary Legian of study, filling in this neat an 
open space in the fields of bi 


7. Illustrations of Masonry. By the late 
William Preston, Esq. Post-Master of the Lodge of Antiquity. 
The 14th edition, 12mo. with important ‘Additions, Alterations, 
and Improvements, by the Rev. G. Oliver. 8. 

8. Plain Instructions for the Management of 
pan with Practical Observations on the Disorders incident to 

ildhood. To which is added, an Essay on Spinal and Cerebral 
Soman By John Darwall, ce D. Physician to the Birming- 
ham Dispensary. In l2mo. 

9. The Principles "of Gothic Architecture, 
elucidated by Question and Answer. By —— Bloxham. In 
foolscap 8vo. with numerous Engravings. 


10. The Art of Invigorating ant Prolonging 
Life, by Food, Clothes, Air, Exercise, Wine, S! leep, &c.; nA or, the 
Tavaids Oracle, containing Peptic Precepts, pointi meen ee- 
able and effectual Methods to prevent and relieve Siipetten 
and to regulate and strengthen the Action of the Stomach and 
Bowels. To which is added, the Pleasure of making a Will. In 
= the 6th edition, very greatly and i 


“Th Memoirs of Mrs. Ann Judson, late “Mis. 
sionary to Burmah, including a Hieteay of the American Kiet 
Mission in the Burmahn Teopive. By I. D. Knowles. 
with Portrait and — Bs. 


“The 6th edition, enlarged, in _ en as » putes Ts. 6d. ai. 


ONVERSATIONS ‘on “BOTANY, with 
babepe oR “rye Engyavings. 

,_ The object of work is to enable young persons to acquire a 

of ‘ane of their native country; 

for this purpose the a arrangement of Linneeus is briefly explained, 

and a native plant of each class (with a few exceptions) is exa- 




















mined, and ill d by an engr i a shert account is 
anes 7 ge ome of the fi epees. 
for Longman, Rees, om Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may 


Conversations on General "History, from the 

Creation of the World to the Birth of Christ. In 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
No research seems to have been spared, and the author has 

placed the information acquired from the nog authentic sources 
im a very luminous point of view.”—Literary Gasette. 

Conversations on the English ( Constitution, 
12mo. 8s. 

Conversations on the Animal Economy, by a 
Physician. 2 vols. 12mo. illustrated by Plates, &c. 16s. 

Conversations on Mythology, 5s. boards. 


Conversations on the Evidences of Christi- 
anity. 12mo. 8s. boards. 


Conversations on Mineralogy. y, with Plates, 
engraved by Lowry. 2d edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 


seerseeeenernee on = Aigers, 1ama, aa boards. 


8mo. price 2. 


HE CH RISTIAN HOUSEHOLDER; 
or, Guide to Family 
By the Rev. SAMUE RICKARDS, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Oriel Colle, 
J. x Na —— and Hivingtons, ‘London. 








LECTURE. on ‘the THEORY of 

MORAL OBLIGATION ; being the First of a Course of 
ar. delivered Br wit, er University of Oxford in Lent Term 
“Fellow of Magdsies bu College, P: of Moral Philosoph 
Oxford: Sold by J. Pagker; and Messrs. Rivington, fonda. 





Py ang of Useful pony 

price 5s. in cloth beards, 
EOMETRY, "Plane, Solid, and Spherical, 
in Six Books. To which is eted, in an Appendix, z 

The Theory of Projection, so far as it is 
auxiliary to ese ly with an Account of the Plane Sections of 
the Cone and Cylinder, in which certain gener: ener of the 
Conic Sections are a by help of th of the foregoing Theory. 
Also a copious Analytic: 

London: Published onder the the superintendence of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, by Baldwim and Cradock, 
Paternoster Row. 

*,* In compiling the present Treatise, the leading object has 
been to furnish the “ Library of Useful Knowledge” with a body 
of geometrica! information, in which nothing might be wanting 
that seemed necessary or desirable, whether to the correct expla- 
nation and solid establishing of the science, or to its application 
in the different branches ‘tata philosophy. Such an — 
it is plain, can never be iew the inca by a mere el 


Se cA Holborn. 


TH SMITH. ei ABE’ and ORNA. 
MENTAL METAL WORKER'S DIRECTOR, cansist- 
ing of Designs and Patterns for Gator, » Piers, Balcony "Railing, 
Window Guards, Fan Veran: 
Lamp Irons, Palisades, Brackets, ie ves, Stands 
for Lamps and Gas Lights, Candlesticks, tee ases, Tri- 
pods, Candelabra, &c. with womans Ornaments at large. 
Selected and composed by L. N. COTTINGHAM, Architect. 
On 82 quarto — price 2/. 2s. boards. 
the same place may be had, 

Moses’ Collection of Antique Vases, Altars, 

Patere, Tripods, Candelabra, Sarcophagi, &c. Engraved on 170 
3s. 


Plates, in quarto, price 3/. 
Also, 

G. Smith’s Designs, composed for the Use of 
A ‘ainters, Statuaries, Carvers, &c. &c. 








course, which bas solely eae view the oe gp of beginners ; it 
implies many d any 

lia, and even whole sections aaaies which it is better that a a 
beginner should pass by, while he confines his attention to the 
few and simple but ees propositions to which queens 
references is made, and which may be regarded as constituting 
the high road of geometry. At the same time, the purposes of 
instruction have not been lost sight of; and accordingly, while 
the present work may be to an- 
swer every useful purpose, it will be found also to include an ele- 
mentary course of study complete in itself, by the help of which a 
person totally unacquainted with the subject may become his own 
ee and advance by easy steps to a competent knowledge 
of it. 

















caumnlt've Literary Presents. 
abinet Volumes, price 5s. 6d. each, 


HE SEASONS, by Thomson.—The Min. 
strel, by Beattie. - The Task, Table Talk, and Minor 

Poems, by Cow} er.—Milton’s Paradise Lost, 2 vols. ; Paradise 
Regained, and Minor P Poems, 2 vols.—The Shipwreck, by Falco- 
ner, and the Poems of Goldsmith and Gray; each Volume em- 
bellished with Six Engravings, from the Designs of Mr. Westall, 
and together forming the most unexceptionable, elegant, and ap- 
propriate Volumes hitherto offered as presents for Young Persons. 

Uniform with the above, may be had. 

Bacon’s » Senn ; Elizabeth, or the Exiles of 
Siberia; Dr. Gregory’s Legacy; Mrs. . Chapene’s Letters; Mason 
on’Self- Ruswiaiee; Paul and Virginia; Rasselas; and the Vicar 
of Wakefield. 

Young’s Night Thoughts, completing the 
Poetical Series, with Ten Eng! ng is just 

*,* Small 8vo. editions of the above se also 
generally kept, in elegant bindings, by the most respectable Book- 
sellers in the United Kingdom; as also of Mrs. Chapone’s Let- 
ters, 8s.; Burns’s Poems and Songs, 2 vols. 1&s.; Sturm’s Reflec- 
tions, 4 vols. UU. 108.; and Pope’s oetical Works, 2 vols. 15s. bds. 

Published by John Sharpe, and the other Proprietors. 





be had ond od 





Neatly bound in whole cloth, price 3/. 


URNET’S HISTORY of the REFOR- 


MATION. 
Edited by Dr. NARES, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
In 4 thick vols. with 23 Plates. Super-royal, with Proof 
Impressions of the Plates, 
J. F. Dove, St. John’s Square; and sold by “all Booksellers. 


Paar A ATE Harvey and Darton, 55, Gracechurch Street, 
EMENT of the CONSEQUEN- 
PE 3 likely to ensue from our growing Excess of Popu- 
lation, if not remedied by Seeneation. 
By JOH ARTON. 

Bv0. ap le. 6d. 


To Naturalists, Bird and pwn ranean &e. 
4th edition, in 12mo. with Plates, 7s. 6d. 
IAXIDERMY ; or, the Art of Collecting, 
Pr » and ting Objects of Nat 
For the Use of encase inounting Objee a SS 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had 
Kirby and Spence's 8 Tetrodvotion to Ento- 
mology. 4 vols. 8vo. 4/. boards. 








n 12mo. 5s. bound in cloth, 


[HE DRAMA of NATURE; 
In Three Book 
By JOSEPH MITCHELL BURTON. 
London: Published by Fisher, Son, and Co. 38, Newgate Street; 
and Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


a Poem. 


HE USE of the LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE 
MODE, with coplone J Exercises and Instructions relative 
to correct Ti the Re ‘or the Use of oe 

e Rev. JAMES CROCKER, M 

Of Trinity College, Combrtiee, Author of Heese of 

Hebrew Grammar.” 
Printed for Whittaker and Co., and Longman and Co. London; 

and Ste — — dg 


A Key to the above, price Is. 6d. 
8s. 6d. 12mo. sewed, 
UESTIONS on the ACTS of the APOS- 
TLES, Critical and Historical, according to Chapter 
and Verse, with References and Answers, intended chiefly for 
Students in Theology. 
By the Rev. RICHARD WILSON, M.A. 
‘ellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Author, price 3s. 6d. sewed 
Questions on the Gospel of St. Matthew, on 
the same Plan as the above. 
Printed for J. and J. J. ‘Deighton, J. Stevenson, and R. Newby, 
Cambridge; and C., J., G., and F. Rivington, Whittaker and 
Co., and and Simpkin and Marshall, Landon. 








Or 
On 43 On 43 quarto ] Plates, u. Ae. Gd. 


VO. aston 


O BSERVATIONS on the MODES of 
England. PROSECUTING for LIBEL, according to the Law of 





By JOHN BORTHWICK, Esq. Advocate. 
Printed for Neones Ridgway, Piccadilly; J. and W. T. Clarke, 
Portugal Street; and William Tait, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Treatise on the Law of Libel and Slander, 
as applied in Scotland, in Criminal Prosecutions, and in Actions 
of Da amages. In Svo. 4s. 


OYAGE de la ‘CORVETTE PASTRO- 
LABE, exécuté par ordre du Roi, pendant les Apa 

1826, 1827, 1828, et 1829, sous le Commandement de M. J. Du- 
mont d'Urville, Capitaine de Vaisseau. Douze volumes, in-8vo, 
a@’Atl pres | ~ — oe ou oe ore 





rend. in-folio, grav ées ou lith 
e Paris. L’Ouvrage complet formera ete 
sons. Prix de chaque Livraison, Texte et Planches, pour Lon- 
dres, 16s. On peut aussi se procurer séparément a nwy 3 - 
cing Divisions de l’'Ouvrage. lo. I’'Histoire du Voy 
Botanique ; 30. la Zoologie; 40. |’Entomologie; 50. Ligier 
phie. La 5éme Livraison de Ja Partie Historique vient de daropr 
On souscrit a Londres ala (Librairie Dramatique Fran 
chez M D 37, E Arcade, Piccadilly, ou 
se trouvent = Prospectuses, le premier Volume de Texte, et les 
cing premiéres Livralsons de Planches. 
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New Work 
Just published by 


the Author of Petham, &e. 
ae Colburn and Bentley, 8, New 
Burlington Street. 


AUL CLIFF ORR 


By the Author 7 pe Pelham,” “ Devereux,” and 
“ Disowned.” 


“r} vols. post 8¥o. 

2. Travels Pom. the Crimea, Turkey, 
and Egypt. By the late James Webster, Esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple. In 2 vols. avo. with Plates. 

3. The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, by the 
Author of “ Frankenstein,” the “ Last Man,” &c. ie 8 vols. 
pest See. . . 7 

4. Private Memoirs of Napoleon, by M. de 
Drertian, Private Secretary to the Emperor. Complete in 

vols. 8vo. 
o These Memoirs must continue to the latest ages to be records 
of invaluable interest.'’"—Literary Gazette. 

5. The Mussulman. By_R. R. Madden, 
Esq. Author * Travels in Turkey, Egypt,” &e. In 8 vols. 
post 8vo. 

6. Women as they are; or, the Manners of 
the Day. 2d edition, in 3 7 post § 8vo. 

7. The English Ar 7 in France; or, Per- 
sonal Narrative of an Officer. n 8 vals. small 8yo. 

8. The King’s Own. A Tale of the Sea. 
By the Author of the “* Naval Officer.” In @ vols. post 8vo. 
In a few days, 

9. Tales of a Tar, by one of the Authors of 

the “ Naval Sketch Book.” In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
The Third and Fourth Volumes of 

10. Commentaries on the Life and 
Charles I. King of England. By I. D'lsraeli, Author of the 
“« Curiosities of L literature,” &c. &o. 








0s. 6d. bound, 
DESCRIPTIVE ROAD-BOOK of 
GERMANY. 
By E. A. DOMEIER, B.A. and B.M. 
Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 
Of whom may be obtained, 
Map of Germany, France, &c. 15s. Canvass 
Panorama of the Rhine, 10s. 6d. plain, 1. 1s. 
coloured. 


Panorama of the Maine, 6s. plain, 12s. cold. 


Genlis, Manuel du Vo r, in English 
and German, 5s, half-bound. Also, a Variety of other Works for 
Travellers on the Continent. 


In 4 vols. I's SH M. 
HE JEWI M A IDEN. 
the Author - « Ambition. 
“ Really a gnats told story, and the i Miziam, a very 
sweet creature.”—Literary Gasette, April 17, 1880. 
mae” for A. care and Co. \e 


fallawi hliched 


he g are 

Perkin Warbeck ; = "the Court of James 

the Fourth of Scotland. By Alexander Campbelk In 8 vols. 
price 16s. 6d. 


Nun of St. Agatha, a Romance, 3 vals. 18s. 
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ST I I EE 
In SUPE] 10s. 6d. boards, f 
ESs4¥ on SUPERSTITION; being an 
Inquiry into the Effects of Physical Influence on the 
fo in the peter of Dreams, V. » Ghosts, and other 
pe w. NENEAM. Eu. 
and Son, 187, socaditiys and 
sold by J. Nichols, Farnham. 
Of whom may be had, by the same faunas 
1. The Principles of Physical, Intellectual, 
Moral, and Religious ucation. 2 ow 8yvo. L 8s. boards. 
2. A Tribute of Sympathy, addressed to 
Mourners. Contents: 1. Indulgence of Grief.—2. Moderation of 
Grief.—3. Excessive Sorrow.—4. Advantages of Sorrow.—5. Self- 


7. Sources of Consolation. 5th 
edition, enh 5a. boats 


Works on the Fine 
Published by James Carpenter no = Old Bond Street. 


SERIES of SUBJECTS from the] y 
WORKS of R. P. BONINGTON. 
Lithographed by J. D. HARDING. 
Price 12s. each ; Proofs, 16s. 
Part III. will appear early i in May. 
In 1 vol. 4to. price 3/. 3s. in boards. 

Practical Hints on Painting.—l.. On Com- 
position. 3d edition, price 15s.—2. On Light and Shade. 3d edi- 
tion, price 18s,—3. On Colour. 2d edition, price 1/. lls. 6d. Il- 
lustrated by nearly 100 Etchings, from celebrated Pictures of the 
Italian, Flemish, and English Schools. By John Burnet. 

The library of no lover of the fine arts can henceforward be 
ped. complete without Mr. Burnet’s work.”—Literary Ga- 
zelte, 

*,* A few Copies remain unsold of the royal al paper with proof 
impressions of the Plates on India paper, and a Portrait of the 
Author, in French boards, and let: » price Six Guineas. 

A Biographical Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers, from the Revival of Painting, and the alleged Disco- 
very by Fi By Michael Bryan. In two 
thick vols. in 4to. peice 51. 5s. in boards; and on superfine royal 





Printed for J. 











per, 
ie We congratulate the lovers of the —_ arts on the appearance 
of this important publication. The w a great improvement, 
as well as enlargement, of Pilkington’s 's ra ign, is evidence of the 
diligence and talents-of the author, whi@h will hand down his 
name with distinction to the latest posterity.”—Literary Gazette. 
Architectural Works. 
: Part I. of ae 

A New Vitruvius Britannicus; containing 
the History and Antiq _— of Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire, a 
Seat of Hi race the Duke of Bedford. By P. F. Robinson, 
Architect, F.S.A. lombier folio, price 3/. “iy 3 or on India 
paper, of which only 25 C opies are » Sl. 

art IT. containing atfield, a Seat of the 
saaeee of Salisbury, will appear in the course of the present 
ear. 

On the Landseape Architecture of the Great 
Painters of Italy, in 4to. illustrated by 56 Plates, from the Pic- 
tures of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Dominichino, Claude, &c. By 
G. L. M. Esq. A few copies of this Work, which was printed 
=o circulation, are left on Sale with Messrs. Carpenter 


Rural Architecture, consisting of a Series 
of Designs for Ornamental Cottages, Lodges, Dairies, &c. By 
P.F. Robinson, Architect, F.S.A. 3d edit on, my Be. 

Designs for Ornamental Villas. By P. F. 
Robinson, Architect, F.S.A. 2d edition, royal Ato. 4l. 4s. 

Designs for Ornamental Farm Buildings, 
Parts I. to IX. By P. F. Robinson, Architect, F.S.A. The 
Work will be completed in Twelve Parts, price 6s. each. 

Designs for Villas on a moderate Scale of 

aver By J. G. Jackson. Ato. price li. 11s, 6d. 
igns for Villas in the Italian Style of 
Architecture. By Robert Wetton, Architect. Parts I. to IV. 
Tobe completed in Six Parts, 6s. each. in 

A Series of Views of Pompeii, by Colonel 
Light, with Plan and illustrative Letter-press, folio, al. 108.; 
Proofs, 4/. 14s. 6d. 





Price 5s. 
ANNIBAL'S PASSAGE of the ALPS, 
ith a Map of his Route, Remarks on Messrs. Wick- 
ham and pt - lissertation, and the Texts of Polybius and 


By a ny 14 of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE 
“London : Sold by Whittaker and Co.; Deighton, Cambridge; 
and Parker, Oxford. 


Price 
P OEMS, on vertons Subjects. 
By W. J. ATKINSON. 
London: Printed for W. Sim) me and z- Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, treet. 








New Work a the Author of Tales of a Voyager to the 
oulsinen Ocean, 


ANULPH DE “ROHS. IS. A Romance 
of the Twelfth Centw 
William Kidd, rf ‘ola Bond Street. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. containing near 1000 pages, 21s. cloth, lettered, 
ONVERSATIONS on the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND; illustrative of Events, Institutions, Man- 
ners, and Literature, the earliest Ages to the Accession of 
the House of Tudor. Being a @d edition of “ Vestigia Angli- 
cana.” 


By STEPHEN oy Ay CLARKE. 

This work, exhibiting History in a new and attractive 

form, is particular: alapted tothe ge the general reader, to young per- 
er c 


ROxAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE.— 
The Fifth Fasciculus of the Society’ 's Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics is now published, Price Sl. 2a 





he 4th edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound in canvass, 
INE LECTURES on the HISTORY of 


row delivered during Lent, 1829, at the Church of 
St. Luke, C. 


— the Rev. HENRY og a A.M. 
Curate of the Parish, & 
Printed for J. Ha Hatchard and Bony: in Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Eight Lectures on the History of Jacob, 
dative during Lent, 1828. 5th edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound in 
canvass. 
Handsomely printed in 4to. with a Portrait, price 31. 38. b Be. boards, 

HE LIFE of RICHARD BENTLEY, 


D.D. Master of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge; with an Account of his 
Writings, and Anecdotes of ae ——e Characters dur- 
ing the period in which he flouris 

By the Very Rev. JAMES MTENRY MONK, D.D. 
Dean of Peterborough. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard,and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. Deighton, 
paca as 











In 4 large fea: 8vo. price 3l. 3s. be ey the 2d edition, 
revised and correc of s a 

NEW ANALYSIS of “CH RONOLOGY 

and estineapingle’ Lanveston fh and PROPHECY, 

in which their E lained harmo- 
nised, and vindicated wpen 8 i loon Scientific Principles; 
tending to remove the Imperfection and Discordance of pre- 
seding Systems, and to obviate the Cavils of Sceptics, Jews, and 


nfide! 
_ the Rev. WILLIAM HALES, D.D. 

Rector of Killesandra, in Ireland; and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Professor of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and ‘Watetiae Place, Pall Mall. 











Sir Walter Scott's Works. 
Published by R. ‘Cadell and Co. Edinburgh; and Simpkin 
and Marshall, London. 
AVERLEY NOVELS. New Edition. 
Vol. XII. of this edition, containing the Heart of 
Mid Lothian, and illustrated by William Kidd and James Ste- 
eral was XUIL co on the. lst of May. Price 5s. 
containing the Conclusion of the 
mm... en. —— and the Commencement of the Bride of 
d by F.P.S and R. Farrier, 





—- appear on a lst of June. 

All the early Volumes have been again ia and may 

be had of every Bookseller in Great Britain. 
* y xs 

2. The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. in 11 vols. 8vo. This edition of the Poetry, among other 
Additions, has attached to it—T wo Essays on Ballad Poetry, now 
first published. Also, New Introductions to the Lay, Marmion, 
Lady of the Lake, a iy and Lord of the Isles. The Dramas, 
just published, form Vol. XI. of this edition. The whole illus- 

trated by a Portrait of the Author, by David Wilkie, and 22 En- 
gravings on Steel, after Smirke and Nasmyth. Price 6/. 

3. Another edition of the Poetical Works, 
11 vols. ae Reginting with the La: on Last Minstrel, 
amas, just pub- 
lished, form Vol xi. The Illustrations ‘ae same as the 8vo. 
edition. Price 3/ 

4. Vol. XI. of the Poetical Works, to com- 

rlete Sets of the former editions. This Volume contains the Two 
Essays on Ballad Poetry, all the new Introductions, and the Dra- 
mas just published. In 8vo. Parts I. and II. price 18s. 

5. Volume XI., to complete the Works in 
18mo. contains Macduff’s Cross, the Doom of Devorgoil, and 
Auchindrane. Also, the new Introductions. In 1 vol. 18mo. 
price 9s. 

6. The Doom of Soe a Melo-Drama ; 
and Auchindrane, or the A ‘ragedy. In 1 vol. 8vo, 9s. 

fj. Tales of a Grandfather, Third Series ; 
being a Continuation of Stories from the History of Scotland 
frome a Union of the Kingdoms to the Year 1748. In 3 a 
10s. 6d. 


The same Work, First and Second Series. 
In¢ 6 vols. ll. Ls. 
& 1 vol. 4to. on ay be denaink paper, with Seven Plates 
inden, price 2/. 128. 6d. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the ANGLO. 
FRENCH 4 Billon See by —— Gold, and Three 
—— Silver and Billon S n the ¥ jon of the 
Author. 











— meen collegi. 
Prisce vestigia glorii 
By a F.A.S.S. Lond. and Scot., the Royal Societies of France, 
ormandy, xe. cc. &e. 
Published by Hearne, 81, Strand; and Black wood, Edinburgh. 





HE CAREER ‘of “WOMAN. A Poem. 
By CHARLES LEWIS. 

«« And the Lord God said, It is not good that the man should be 

alone; I will make him an help meet for him.”—Genesis, ii. 18. 

Published ae Edward Bull, New Public — Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Squar 
History of the Jews Examined. —Price d. 

ILLMAN’S HISTORY of ‘the JEWS 
Examined and Refuted on the Evidence of the Scrip- 








x “Speak thou the things which become sound doctrine.”— 
ua, ii. 1. 
« Take heed what ye hear.”—Matt. iv. 24. 


Published by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
ORAL PHILOSOPHY ; an Utilitarian 


hism. 
Sher pailcoophisal sect or party are you? 
I am of the humble and obscure sect tof truth seekers, little 
enough patronised in high places; but in default of any better 
baptism, you may call me an Utilitarian. 





Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn. 
Just publish by J + Taylor, 
HE STEAM ENGINE, 


‘By THOMAS TREDGOLD. 

Comprising an Aecomnt ofits Invention and Bocguestne Im. 
provements, with an I: of its Principl the Pro. 
portion of its rie ed for Efficiency and Strength ; detaili ting pte its 
ining, impelling Machines, &c. and 
the heneiee< collected in numerous Tables for Practical Use, 
Illustrated by Twenty Plates and numerous Woodcuts. In 4to, 
price 2/. 2s. boards. 








Where may be had, 
1. A Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads, with 
—_ 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards. By T. Tredgold. 
- A Description of a New Method of Pro. 
gli Locomotive Machines, and of Communicating Power and 
“pegee — other kinds of Machinery. By W. Mann. 8yo. 
price Is. 





n 2 vols. 8vo. price 15s. 


MEMors: “of a GENTLEWOMAN of 


the OLD SCHOOL. 
By a LADY. 
London: Hurst, Chance, ‘can Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Price 2s. 6d. 
RE MARKS on the CONDUCT of the 
NAVAL me ye of ae BRITAIN 
since 1815. By a FLA FFIC nae 
Fas est et i eae doc 
London: Sold by James scr, Jom Piccadilly; and all 
seller: 





“Burke's , Works complete, with General Index, 
In 16 vols. 8vo. price 6l. 17s. boards, 
HE WORKS of the Right Honourable 
EDMUND BURKE. 
Printed for C., J.,G.,and F. R it. Paul's Churchyard 
and Waterloo Place, Pall ‘Mall. 
- *,* A few Copies may be had on royal paper, price 9/. 12s. in 
boards. Also, 
Several of the latter Volumes, in demy and 
royal 8vo. and 4to. to complete Sets. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
([HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 101, 


will be published on Monday the 17th. 

Contents: Art. Naval Tactics; Breaking of the cay 4 
Line, Sir Howard Douglas and the Quarterly Review—Il. 
James Turner's Memoirs of his Life and ie: : 

nanters—ILI. Public Schools of 3 n—IV. Transac- 
tions of the Astronomical Society don—V. m5 Judi- 
cial Reforms, and Law of Scotland and England—VI. Mr. God- 
win; Cloudesley, &c.—VII. Mr. Bellenden Ker’s Question of of 
Registry, or no Registry in ee ny paler Dut: 

the Coal Trade—IX. Mr. Robert Montgomery's , RY - and rm 
Modern Practice of Puffing—X. Finance; the Budget—X1. Dela- 
vigne’s Marino Faliero, and the An, ib Prone’ Drama—XII. 
Gleig’s Life and Corres: ence of Sir Thomas Munro. 

Printed for Longman, » Orme, Brown, and Green, London; 

and Adam m Black, Edinburgh. 


a few days will be published, post 
[RELAND and its ECONOMY ; + being the 
Result heey made in a Tour through the Coun- 
try in the Autumn 
By J. £. BICHENO. Esq. F.R.8. Sec. Linn, Soc. &c. &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


a few days will be published, 8vo. 
ONVERSATIONS with LORD BYRON 
on RELIGION, held in Cephalonia, a short time pre- 


vious to his 's th. 
By the late JAMES KENNEDY, M.D. 
Of H. B. M. Medical Staff. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











In a few days will be published, 2 vols. ‘GIOVA 
LIFE and ADVENTURES of GIOVANNI 
FINATI, wags of Ferrara, who, under the Name of 
Mahomet, made the Campaign against the a for the 

Recovery of Mecca and ‘Medina; and since acted as In 
to European Travellers in some of the Parts least visited of Asia 
and Africa. Translated from the Italian, as dictated by Himself, 


and 
By WILLIAM JOHN BARES, ae 
John oe Albemarie | 


rly ready, pos 
NTRODUCTIONS to 5 the STUDY of the 
GREEK GLAssic POETS, fer the Use of Young Per- 
sons at School or Colle; 

Contents of Part I.—1. General Setestastin 6. Homeric 
Questions—3. Life of Hiomer=t Hliad- xe none Margites 
—i- Betrachempomechie- 

y 





ENRY NELSON C COLERIDGE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. ° 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 7, South Moulton Street, Oxford 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Bega Exchange, B. 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, yee Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh ; Smith Ves Son, and and Atkinson, 
Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. —Agent for Americas 
0. Rich, 12 Red Lion Square, London. 








sons, to the schools. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





James Ridgway, Piccadilly; and of every Bookseller. 





J. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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